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partnership between the State 
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based on instructional salaries. 
other current expenses, capital 
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She shot the ashes 
off the Kaiser's cigaret 


Her name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in 
Darke County, Ohio, in 1860, and she could shoot 
the head off a running quail by the time she was 
twelve years old, 

Once, at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany, she knocked the ashes off a cigaret while 
he was holding it in his mouth. 

When she out-shot the great exhibition marksman, 
Frank Butler, he fell in love with her and married 
her and they were ideally happy together for the rest 


of their long lives. 


Ss 


She could handle a rifle or a six-gun with an art- 
istry unsurpassed by that of any human being before 
her time or, probably, since. And when she appeared 
with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel Cody’s 
Wild West Show, she thrilled your father and mother 
—not as Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee but as “Little 
Sure Shot,” the immortal Annie Oakley. 


Annie Oakley, the poor back-country orphan girl 
who made her way to world-wide fame, was the very 
spirit of personal independence. That spirit is just 
as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. It is 
among the great assets of our people—and our nation. 
And it is one very great reason why our country’s 
Savings Bonds are perhaps the finest investment in 
the world today. 

Make that investment work for you! Increase your 
personal independence and your family’s security, 
by buying Bonds regularly — starting now! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, join the Bond-A- 
Month Plan at your bank. 


For your own security—and your country’s, too 
invest in U. S. Savings Bonds! 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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ADOPTED IN KENTUCKY 


Outstanding High School Social Studies Texts 


Citizenship — Grade 9 World History 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU MAN‘S ACHIEVEMENTS 
Roth-Hobbs THROUGH THE AGES 


Completely new. Develops understanding Habberton-Roth 


of our civic and economic life. pals : : 
The nation’s leading world history text. 


Emphasis on man and his achievements. 
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United States History 
OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger-McLemore 





Advanced Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Flick-Smith 


Develops respect for and a determina- 
tion to maintain our form of govern- 
ment. 


A new American history text with 
emphasis on modern American his- 
tory. 





Problems of American Life 


YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


Bossing-Marti 
Develops silat aie: Helps pupils L A I D L AW B R 0 T H E R S 


analyze American problems. 
328 S. Jefferson Street e Chicago 6, Illinois 
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April 15, 1955 
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DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 
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STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Lillian Lehman, Consultant for Professional 
Services 

N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


Please Note 


Superintendents, 

The calculation on the distribution 
of the Kentucky School Fund should 
be of interest to superintendents in 
working with school and community 
groups, page 6. 


Classroom Teachers, 

Don’t miss the article “Art and 
The Classroom Teacher” by Jessie 
Todd on page 15. 


Local Presidents, 

The Kentucky Council for Educa- 
tion has published a guide to the 
study of the Foundation Program. 
This is reviewed by N. B. MeMillian 


on page 28. 


Readers, 

The material advertised in ‘Yours 
for the Asking” is a real bargain. It 
cosis you only 3c to request these 
free materials from our advertisers. 
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Miss Lillian Lehman 


The Kentucky School Journal is pub- 
lished by the Kentucky Education 
Association, 1419-1421 Heyburn 


Telephone: WAbash 2719. 
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to Care | 


RESOLVE 


Dts inventory has been taken. Do Kentuckians 
care as they read about the inadequate stock of 
facilities for providing free public education in 
Kentucky? Productive knowledge and skill will be 
developed in the Commonwealth according to the 
education of its citizenry. Educational opportunity 
must be adjusted to the needs of youth. The charac- 
ter and scope of the adjustments needed have been 
spread before the people through publications rela- 
tive to the foundation program, through press re- 
leases and by radio and television. We must re- 
solve to care about present conditions in our schools. 

In the United States in 1953, there were 24.7 
children born for each 1,000 population, bringing 
the total to 3,971,000. The estimated national births 
for 1954-55 is 4,050,000. The need is evident— 
more children require more teachers. 

Whenever school enrollment increases at a rapid 
rate, school authorities are forced to provide tem- 
porary arrangements. A school child’s greatest 
need is a good teacher. 

Information from the Division of Certification, 
State Department of Education, shows that only 
seven of the 120 County school systems in Kentucky 
opened the 1954-55 school year with all qualified 
teachers. In one of these seven counties, an emer- 
gency teacher was employed after the opening of 
school to replace a certified teacher who resigned, 
thus reducing the number to six. Only 27 Indepen- 
dent school systems in Kentucky opened the fall 
term without employing emergency teachers. It is 
possible and quite probable that a child may attend 
school in Kentucky for twelve years without ever 
having a certified teacher. 

A recent report from the NEA Research Division 
gives this outlook for 1954-55: 

The enrollment in teacher-education institutions 
is not gaining rapidly enough to fill the need for 
qualified teachers. 
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to Share 


The accelerated growth in pupil enrollment is 
compelling school systems to employ increasing 
numbers of teachers who are not fully qualified for 
standard certificates. 

The shortages in buildings and qualified teachers 
continue to deprive at least 700,000 pupils of full- 
time schooling. 

The shortages of buildings and qualified teachers, 
especially critical in the elementary schools in the 
past eight years, are now producing serious prob- 
lems at the secondary-school level. 

A report also shows that Kentucky in 1954-55 
has 14,162 elementary classroom teachers, 4,872 
secondary-school classroom teachers, 1,050 princi- 
pals and supervisors, and 224 superintendents; a 
total of 20,084. The estimated number of tempo- 
rary (Emergency) teachers is 2,400. Of this total, 
75 per cent are teaching in the elementary school, 
97 per cent in rural schools, and 95 percent have 
less than four years of college education. The need 
for 1,316 additional teachers has been expressed. 
There were 2,313 public-school teachers who left 
their positions in Kentucky in 1953-54. Low salary 
is the reason many left. 

The estimated average salary in Kentucky in 
1954-55 for all elementary and secondary class- 
room teachers is $2,475. The distribution shows 
that 62 per cent are paid less than $2,500; 28 per 
cent are paid from $3,500 to $4,499; and, 4.0 per 
cent are paid $4,500 and above. 

For calculations on the 1954-55 distribution of 
the school fund for all purposes, refer to the article 
on page 8 of this issue. You will see that only 70 
per cent of the program is financed this year. Next 
year the need will be greater, but something can be 
done. 

A recent publication gives three solutions to our 
school problem: provide more money; cut the edu- 
cational program; give less attention to more stu- 
dents; or, reduce the number of students by enforc- 
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ing higher standards, giving less attention to the 
backward and the handicapped. If Kentuckians 
really care about the future of our youth, they will 
resolve to do something about education. 


—L. L. 


A glance backward over the past twenty years 
reveals the effectiveness and sharing responsibilities 
of the membership in raising the standards of the 
teaching profession in Kentucky. 

For example, one has to take only a glance at the 
legislative programs of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation to find that the major school legislation 
enacted into law by the Kentucky Legislature has 
been sponsored by KEA, The teaching profession 
was not alone in these efforts, however, but was sup- 
ported by many fine and interested groups of peo- 
ple. Appropriations to the common school fund 
have increased from $4,080,125.03 in 1934 to 
$34,785,500.00 at the present time. Teachers’ 
salaries have increased from an average annual 
salary of approximately $600 to $2,250 during the 
same period. Even though appropriations to the 
common school fund are woefully inadequate, your 
professional association has provided the leader- 
ship and the vigorous support which made these 
increases possible. 

KEA has not been lax in its responsibility for the 
welfare of the teacher. Kentucky is one of seven- 
teen states which provides sick leave for teachers. 
Teacher tenu Fe; teacher retirement, etc., have come 
about because your professional association has 
helped to create public sentiment in favor of such 
legislation. 

Legislation, however, is only one of the facets 
of the KEA program. The need to develop qual- 
ities of leadership among its members has not been 
overlooked. To meet this need, five state-wide 
leadership conferences have been held where those 
who had been given responsibility by their co- 
workers at the local level were brought together to 
share and establish unity of professional thinking 
on common educational concerns of Kentucky. 

Another method of group policy making by the 
membership is through the participation of our 
members on the KEA commissions and committees 
where important contributions are being made to 
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the over-all program of KEA. This also holds 
true in the work being done through the departments 
and sections where the programs have moved for- 
ward so notably in the last few years. 

Still others have become interested in and are 
helping to interpret and promote the programs of 
KEA by serving in one of the eleven district educa- 
tion associations. The district officers meet with 
the KEA Board of Directors once each year for co- 
operative planning and evaluation of both the state 
and the district goals and programs. 

The real strength of your professional organiza- 
tion lies in the interest and activities of the local 
education associations. During the past few years 
it has been interesting to note the increased activity 
in local associations. In addition to increased activ- 
ity, they are establishing and carrying out their 
aims and objectives in a more democratic fashion. 
Many of our officers of local associations are using 
group problem solving to a distinct advantage. 
Their aims are also more in line with the goals of 
both KEA and NEA. Hundreds of our members 
are learning about their professional organization 
by working in their local education associations. 

It is hoped that this glance backward will inspire 
us to greater accomplishments in the future through 
continued sharing, cooperative planning and unself- 
ish service to the cause of education in Kentucky. 


—J. M. D. 


Resolutions 





I resolve to be an active member of my profes- 
sional organizations—local, state and national. 

I resolve to do my part to support the NEA Build- 
ing Fund. 

I resolve to attend educational meetings and be 
an active participant. 

I resolve to read and answer my mail. 

I resolve to keep informed on trends in educa- 
tion. 

I resolve to grow professionally, spiritually, and 
socially. 





Calculation 


L. is the purpose of this article 
to present as concisely and clear- 
ly as possible the complete actual 
calculation of the Foundation 
Program for a Kentucky county- 
school district which participates 
in the 1954-55 Equalization Ac- 
count of the Public School Foun- 
dation Program Fund. This dis- 
trict (referred to as Blank Dis- 
trict) is, therefore, one of the 
ninety participating county school 
districts. In addition, there are 
fifty-eight participating independ- 
ent school districts. 

A Foundation Program for 
education has two essential facets. 
The first of these is the determina- 
tion of educational needs in terms 
of a guaranteed level of services 
and facilities. Next, there should 
be a plan for financing the Foun- 
dation Program that is fair and 
equitable to all taxpayers and 
establishes a fiscal partnership 
between the state and the local 
school districts. 

These principles underlie any 
distribution plan: (1) The meas- 
ures of educational need should 
be simple, equitable, and object- 
ive; (2) State control in the Pro- 
gram should be kept at a mini- 
mum so as not to interfere with 
local responsibility and initiative; 
(3) The formula for distribution 
should be objective so that the 
computation can be as readily 
done in the local districts as in 
the Department of Education. 

The first step in the calculation 
of the Foundation Program Law 
is the determination of the vari- 








ous districts’ educational need as 
defined by the law. 


Basie Classroom Units 


The number of Basic Class- 
room Units to which a district is 
entitled is based upon the Aver- 
age Daily Attendance of pupils 
during 1953-54 at each of the 
school centers in the district. 
Each isolated or temporarily iso- 
lated one-teacher school with an 
ADA of over 10 gives an entitle- 
ment of one unit. For each iso- 
lated or temporarily isolated 
school larger than a one-teacher 
school, but with an ADA of less 
than 100 the 1953-54 ADA is di- 


vided by 25 to obtain the basic 





Dr. Robert R. Martin is a grad- 
uate of Teachers College, Columbia. 
At present he is head of the Bureau 
of Administration and_ Finance, 
State Department of Education. 

Stanley E. Hecker, a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky, is a 
Research Analyst in the Division of 
Finance. 

This article was prepared jointly 


by Dr. Martin and Mr. Hecker. 











classroom unit need. For all 
schools having an ADA of 100 
or over the divisor is 27. 

Blank District had 40 one- 
teacher schools, 39 of which had 
an ADA of over 10 (39.0 basic 
units). One school had 7.4 ADA 
which when divided by 25 gave 
.3 basic units. Thus for the one- 
teacher school group credit for 
39.3 basic classroom units was al- 
lowed Blank County. 

Fifteen of the schools larger 
than one-teacher had, in 1953-54, 
an ADA of less than 100. The 


by Robert R. Martin and Stanley Hecker 


ADA of each of these schools was 
divided by 25. The total basic 
classroom units for this group of 
schools was 32.8. 

The ADA of each school with 
an ADA of over 100 was divided 
by 27 and Blank County received 
a total of 68.6 basic classroom 
units for this group of schools. 
Totaling the above three catego- 
ries indicated a need of 140.7 
basic classroom units. (39.3 + 
32.8 + 68.6). 


Other Classroom Units 
of Need 


The Foundation Program Law 
sets forth the local district’s en- 
titlement to classroom units of 
need other than those based on 
the average daily attendance of 
pupils. Entitlement for credit 
for these units is based upon an 
approved program, adequate fa- 
cilities and qualified personnel 
as defined by regulations of the 
State Board of Education. 

Under the State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education, The Bureau of 
Vocational Education approved 
for Blank County 3.0 units in Vo- 
cational Agriculture and 3.0 
units in Vocational Home FEco- 
nomics. 

This district had no classes for 
exceptional children and _there- 
fore received no classroom units 
for this instructional service. 


Administration and Special 
Education 


The district’s entitlement for 
classroom units for Administra- 
tive and Special Instructional 
Service personnel (Superintend- 
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ent. principals, music, art and 
physical education teachers, li- 
brarian, etc.) is determined by 
dividing the total basic classroom 
unils, vocational units and excep- 
tional children units by eight as 
set forth in the law (140.7 + 6.0 
= 146.7 + 8 = 18.3). Thus 
Blank District was entitled to 18.3 
ASIS units. In June, 1954 the su- 
perintendent of this district re- 
quested and had approved 10.6 
of these special units which he in- 
tended to employ for the 1954-55 
school year. If his request had 
exceeded the district’s entitlement 
credit would have been given 
merely for the entitlement. 


Supervision 


This district under law was 
entitled to one Supervisor of In- 
struction. The superintendent 
requested and received credit for 
one classroom unit for this super- 
visor. 

Pupil Personnel 


Under law the Blank County 
school district was entitled to and 
received credit for one classroom 
unit for a Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel, 


Summary of Classroom Units 


The total number of classroom 
units approved for Blank County 
was determined by the sum of 
basic classroom units, vocational 
units, administrative and special 
instructional units, supervisory 
units and director of pupil per- 
sonnel unit (140.7 + 6.0 + 10.6 
+1.0 + 1.0 = 159.3 units). 


Pupil Transportation 


Transportation need is based 
on two general factors: (1) ADA 
of pupils transported who live 
one mile or more from school; 
(2) The area served by the trans- 
portation system. Blank District 
transported in 1953-54 1,179.6 
ADA pupils. This number di- 
vided by the factor 80 as set by 
law gave a need of 21.0 transpor- 
tation units. 

The transportation system of 
Blank County serves 219 square 
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miles and 46 per cent of the 
roads travelled are hard surfaced. 
Thus 219 divided by the factor 
45 as set by law gave an entitle- 
ment of 4.9 transportation units. 
The total transportation need 
is, therefore, 25.9 transportation 


units (21.0 + 4.9). 


Translating Educational Need 
to Financial Need 


The total tentative amount to 
be included in the Foundation 
Program of a district is deter- 
mined by the translation of edu- 
cational need into a dollars and 
cents need for instructional sal- 
aries, other current expenses, 
capital outlay and transportation. 


Instructional Salaries 


The 159.3 classroom units of 
need were assigned to seven ranks 
according to the training of per- 
sonnel employed in the district 
in 1953-54, The tentative amount 
to be included in the Program for 
salaries was determined by multi- 
plying the number in each rank 
by the amount set forth in the 
apportionment schedule included 
in the law. In Blank County, for 
example, 49.7 of the 159.3 per- 
sons were in Rank III. This 
number multiplied by $2900 
gave a total amount for Rank III 
of $144,130. This was done for 
each rank, including allotments 
for service beyond the nine 
months school term. Thus in 
Blank County the total tentative 
amount for instructional Salaries 
was $365,690.04. The final 
amount will be determined on or 
before March 1, 1955 on the basis 
of personnel employed during the 
current school year. 


Other Current Expenses 


The amount to be included in 
the Foundation Program for other 
current expenses was determined 
by multiplying the number of 
classroom units (159.3) by six 
hundred dollars. In Blank Coun- 
ty this amount was $95,580.00. 


Capital Outlay 


The amount to be included in 
the Foundation Program for cap- 
ital outlay was determined by 
multiplying the number of class- 
room units (159.3) by four hun- 
dred dollars. In Blank County 
this amount was $63,720.00. 


Transportation 


The amount to be included in 
the Foundation Program for 
transportation was determined by 
multiplying the number of trans- 
portation units (25.9) by sixteen 
hundred dollars. In Blank Coun- 
ty this amount was $41,440.00. 


Total Cost of Program 


The total cost of the Founda- 
tion Program to the district and 
state is obtained by totaling the 
amounts included for instruc- 
tional salaries, other current ex- 
penses, capital outlay and trans- 
portation. Thus in Blank County 
it is: 365,690.04 + 95,580.00 
+ 63,720.00 + 41,440.00 — 
$566,430.04. 


Financing the Foundation 
Program 


The plan for financing the 
Foundation Program is based on 
the following principles: 

1. The State and the local 
school district should bear the 
cost of the program on a partner- 
ship basis. 

2. The financial plan should 


be fair to all taxpayers and 


should be based on a compre- 
hensive, stable, equitable, and 
adequate system of State and lo- 
cal taxation. 

3. The financial plan should 
not jeopardize the financial sta- 
bility of any school district. 








The Partnership Plan 


The Foundation Program Law 
sets up a formula for determining 
the proportionate share of the 
cost that should be borne by the 
local school district and the State. 
This formula is based on the pre- 
mise that each local school dis- 
trict should make a fair and rea- 
sonable effort to support educa- 
tion from local tax resources and 
the State from its superior tax re- 
sources should bear the rest of the 
cost necessary to assure every 
child an acceptable level of edu- 
cational services and_ facilities. 
The local tax effort should be 
fair and reasonable but should 
not overburden local tax re- 
sources and destroy local initia- 
tive. Sufficient local tax leeway 
should be left to the local district 
to make possible a broadened and 
enriched program. 


Local Contribution 


How much of the indicated 
cost of $566,430.04. for the Foun- 
dation Program in Blank County 
should be borne by the local 
school district? This is deter- 
mined by deciding first how much 
of the cost of the total Foundation 
Program shall be borne by all 
the 224 local school districts. 

The Department of Revenue 
certified that on January 1, 1954, 
the gross assessed valuation of 
property subject to school taxes 
at full local rates was $3,471,- 
745,141. Under the provisions 
of the Foundation Program Law, 
a rate of $1.10 was levied against 
this gross assessed valuation of 
property and a total required 
local contribution of $38,189.- 
196.55 was to be made by all of 
the 224 school districts. 

Each district’s share of the to- 
tal required local effort of $38.- 
189,196.55 was determined on 
the basis of the percentage of the 
State’s taxpaying wealth which 
exists in each of the school dis- 
tricts. To determine the taxpay- 
ing wealth of the State the as- 
sessed value of all the property 
in the State subject to school taxes 
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at full rate was equalized at 
100%. When this was done, it 
was found the total full value of 
property in the State was $9,423,- 
601,000. The full value of prop- 
erty in Blank County subject to 
school taxes at full rates was 
$21,927,000. Since this full 
value of local property is .2327% 
of the full value of all local prop- 
erty in the State ($21,927,000 —- 
$9,423,601,000), Blank County 
is expected to bear this per cent 
of the total required local effort 
of $38,189,196.55. By calcula- 
tion it is seen that .2327% of 


$38.189.196.55 is $88,866.26. 
State Contribution 


It has been determined above 
that a fully financed Foundation 
Program in Blank County would 
cost $566,430.04. Blank Coun- 
ty’s share of this cost would be 
$88,866.26. Accordingly, it can 
be seen that when the Foundation 
Program is fully financed, Blank 
District would receive a_ total 
Foundation Program allotment 
from the State of $477,563.78, 
or the difference between its re- 
quired local tax effort and the 
cost of the fully financed Pro- 
gram in the district. 


Program Only Partially- 
Financed in 1954-55 


When the Program had been 
calculated for all the school dis- 
tricts, it was found that there was 
not enough money available from 
the required local tax effort and 
from the State appropriation to 
finance the Program in full dur- 
ing 1954-55. On the basis of the 
calculation it was found that an 
additional $17,600,000 would 
have been necessary to finance the 
Program in full during this vear. 
Under the provisions of the Law, 
it was determined that during 
1954-55 the Program could be fi- 
nanced in every district at 70.0. 
Accordingly, it was necessary to 
reduce the total cost of the Pro- 
gram in Blank County from 
$566,430.04 to 70% of this 
amount, or $396,501.03. Sub- 


tracting from this reduced amount 


the required local tax effort of 
$88,866.26, it was found that an 
additional $307,634.77 was 
needed in this district from the 
Public School Foundation Pro. 
gram Fund in order that its edu- 
cational program would be fi- 
nanced at 70.0% of the level con- 
templated in the fully financed 
Foundation Program Law. Since 
the district had already been al. 
located $183,438.25 from the 
Per Capita Account of the Public 
School Foundation Program 
Fund, an additional allotment of 
$124,196.52 was needed from 
the Equalization Account of the 
Fund. This amount of $124.,- 
196.52 became the tentative al- 
lotment from the Equalization 
Account of the Foundation Pro- 
gram Fund to this school district. 
This allotment is tentative since 
it must be ascertained before the 
final allotment is made that the 
district has complied with the 
minimum standards of the Law. 
Final allotment will be deter. 
mined on March 1, 1955. 

As it has already been pointed 
out, Blank District when the Pro- 
gram is fully financed may expect 
in State aid $477,563.78. Dur- 
ing 1954-55 the district is receiv- 
ing $307,634.77. If the Pro- 
gram had been fully financed for 
the 1954-55 school year, the dis- 
trict would have received $169, 
929.01 more in State aid. 

We believe that our Founda- 
tion Program Law meets the cri- 
teria of simplicity, equity, and 
objectivity. We believe that it 
established a valid fiscal partner- 
ship between the State and _ the 
local school district based on a 
fair and reasonable contribution 
by each district. We believe 
that it safeguards local responsi- 
bility and initiative. When it is 
fully financed, it will make avail- 
able to every child the essential 
services and facilities necessary 
for a good educational program. 


KEA Convention 
April 13, 14, 15, 1955 
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Community Schools Study Their Communities 


W hen a school studies its com- 
munity, things happen. The stu- 
dents find new interest in their 
school work. They work with 
real people on real problems. 
They study what they know is im- 
portant. They learn. In learn- 
ing how to live, they learn more 
arithmetic, more English, more of 
all “skill” subjects. The com- 
munity takes a look at itself and 
learns too. Very often it devel- 
ops a continuing interest in im- 
proving itself and its school pro- 
gram. 

There are. many ways to go 
about a community study. Elab- 
orate surveys are seldom neces- 
sary—in fact, are often a waste 
of time. What is necessary is to 
identify problems which are im- 
portant to the community and 
which respond readily to the ap- 
plication of the educative process. 
It is also necessary to determine 
whether or not the educational 
experiences made possible for the 
students are appropriate and ef- 
fective in their curriculums. 
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The examples given here repre- 
sent the sort of thing that any 
teacher or any school can do. 
There are many other ways of 
studying a community. But these 
schools have gone ahead, and 
what they have done may help 
other schools become more alert 
to opportunities for community 
study. 


A Chance Remark 


“Some day I’m going to live 
in a place that has a playground 
and water, and gas, and garbage 
trucks, and . . .” a high school 
teacher in a small town high 
school heard one of her boys say. 

“Well, we could have those 
things here if anybody wanted 
them bad enough,” another said. 

The teacher was _ interested. 
She encouraged the class to dis- 
cuss the problem and to plan ac- 


tion. Other classes and other 
teachers were drawn into the 
planning. 


The students made a list of 
questions about community needs, 
resources, and interests. Then 


by Maurice F. Seay, Director 
Division of Education, 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


they divided the community into 
districts and sent a committee to 
each district to talk to the people 
there. The daily activity period 
was given to these visits and to 
discussions of the results. At the 
end of the survey, committees 
wrote a report and drew illustra- 
tions. An English class edited 
the report, which was then mimeo- 
graphed and given to each family 
represented in the school. Copies 
were given also to local organiza- 
tions and to service agencies 
working in the community. A 
county newspaper carried the re- 


"port under the headline, “Stu- 


dents Find Garbage Big Prob- 
lem.” 

The community was excited. 
Everybody wanted to do some- 
thing. The town was talking. 
But, as time passed, the talk died 
down, and nothing was done. 

The study might have ended 
there, but some of the students 
still wanted a better town to live 
in. So the students, the princi- 
pal, and the teachers put their 
heads together and came up with 
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Garbage is big problem. 


a new idea. They met with some 
of the people of the town and 
made a plan. This plan worked, 
and it is still working. 

A community council was 
formed. Representatives from 
the school and from farm and 
town organizations met each 
month. The people were kept in- 
formed of all plans and many 
were brought into committees to 
study opportunities for communi- 
ty improvement. Several good 
leaders were discovered this way. 

The students and teachers who 
made the first survey have been 
loyal workers in the larger plans 
of the community. They are 
proud of the attractive clubhouse 
near the school building, built at 
small expense by students with 
the help of iome adults. They 
feel a personal responsibility for 
the village water system with its 
tank on the school hill. They 
hope that the plans for gas con- 
nections will be completed soon— 
and they still think that a garbage 
disposal business would make 
money! 


Telltale Seales 


This study began on the scales. 
A teacher in a one-room school 
found that her boys and girls 
were underweight and that some 
showed serious evidences of mal- 
nutrition. She seized the first 
opportunity for a discussion of 
food and health. Soon the chil- 
dren were listing on the black- 
board the vegetables grown in the 
community. This question was 
raised: “How many people eat 
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most of these vegetables regular- 
ly?” A committee was appointed 
to visit homes and learn what 
vegetables were grown by each 
family and how many were stored 
or canned, 

Another committee visited the 
neighborhood trading center and 
asked what vegetables were being 
bought in the winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. The children 
learned the requirements for a 
balanced diet, and compared 
these with the food eaten in the 
community. They found a lack 
of green vegetables for many 
months of the year and a limited 
diet the year round. The chil- 
dren and their teacher decided to 
do something about this. 

A language class wrote a letter 
to the County Agricultural Agent, 
asking him to visit the school. 
They had their questions ready 
when he came. 

1. What vegetables will grow 
here? 

2. How can we make our gar- 
den soil better? 

3. Where can we get seeds and 
plants? 

4. What should we read about 
gardens? 

5. Will you help us plan a 
school garden? 

This study was the beginning 
of a program of community edu- 
cation that worked. The people 
learned to like lettuce and car- 


rots and other common garden 
products they had overlooked be- 
fore. The scales at school showed 
that the boys and girls were gain- 
ing weight. And they learned 
the three R’s more effectively be- 
cause they had an_ interesting 
problem as a basis for their 
school work, 

The people talked with greater 
understanding about food—eggs, 
fruit, cereals, milk, food storage, 
canning, school lunches. 

The children studied communi- 
ty practices and learned about 
community needs and resources. 
The people worked with their 
children in a program of self-im- 
provement. 


A Big Objective 


A large high school bases its 
curriculum on community study. 
It is natural and necessary for 
this school to find community 
needs and to use community re- 
sources because its objective is 
so big—‘to help improve the 
quality of people’s living and to 
help each person achieve the hap- 
piest and most useful life of 
which he is capable.” 

The students learn citizenship 
through both observation and 
practice. They find out how their 
community is governed. They 
visit the courthouse, the police 
station, federal offices. Public 
officials go to the school to ex- 


~— Ahat Ts 4 Community School? 
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of the community. 


local needs. 


anu f w& 


. It provides the experiences necessary for the development 
of literacy and civic and economic competence. 


It is an instrument for improving community living. 


It plans its curriculum to meet the needs of the people and 
It uses the educative process to relate local resources to 


It is a center where youth and adults work together. 


It works with other community agencies in trying out 
solutions to school and community problems. 
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plain their work. Self-govern- 
ment in the school is based on an 
organization like that of our 
federal government — and _ it 
works! The students make it 
work. They discuss all their 
problems of citizenship freely, 
and check themselves on the 
points that make good citizens. 

An advisory committee of em- 
ployers and employees in the com- 
munity helps the vocational de- 
partment of the high school. Stu- 
dents in business courses inter- 
view businessmen to find out what 
is expected of employees. Some 
students have trouble choosing 
their vocations. They talk to 
successful people in the commun- 
ity who can tell them the oppor- 
tunities and requirements of sev- 
eral vocations. Many hold jobs 
for which they earn credit in vo- 
cational courses, but first they 
have to be rated by all their teach- 
ers as to ability and citizenship. 
After they start their jobs, their 
employers rate them too. On the 
job they jearn about community 
problems and relationships. 

The school plays a vital role 
in a health program for children 
and adults. Clinics, corrective 
work, athletics, camping trips, 
community “play nights,” and co- 
operation with the health depart- 
ment all add to the school’s study 
of its environment. A homemak- 
ing class called Child Care has 
helped with physical examina- 
tions in elementary schools and 
with the high school clinic. Cases 
needing special attention are sent 
to agencies or people outside the 
school—and these are eager to 
help. The homemaking classes 
also use an interesting laboratory, 
the community Maternity Shelter. 
Students learn to bathe and dress 
babies at the Shelter. Meanwhile 
they take such courses as Infant 
Care, Health and the Family 
Group, and Health and the Com- 
munity. 

In English and social science, 
students work on subjects like 
these: Better Housing, the Ge- 
ography of Food and Nutrition, 
Problems of Our Community, 
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Home Life—Our Part in Making 
It Better, Community Life, 
Growth of Democracy, Youth’s 
Problems, Recreation, Safety, 
American Life, World Problems. 
In mathematics, the anticipated 
vocation of a student is a guide 
for his study. Science helps him 
understand and enjoy his environ- 
ment, gives information that will 
help in his vocation, and teaches 
him a method of solving prob- 
lems. In music, wholesome use 
of leisure and service to the com- 
munity are main considerations. 
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Courses in infant care. 

Parents are a community re- 
source, the school has learned. 
They attend “open house” and see 
what the school is doing. They 
are asked to suggest topics for 
study, and later they check lists 
to show where they think their 
children have improved. They, 
like the teachers and the students, 
study the community to find what 
improvements are needed and 
how the school can help. 

Varied Beginnings 

A group of high school students 
ia Colorado became alarmed at 
the rising accident rate for bicycle 
riders. They studied the laws for 
bicycle traffic in several cities; 
they worked out a check list for 
mechanical safety, and actually 
checked a sampling of two hun- 
dred bicycles in various school 
districts in their own city. In- 
terested groups—mothers, motor- 
ists, and bicycle riders—made 
suggestions. After collecting facts 
and studying them carefully, the 
students developed a plan of ac- 


tion. They then aroused so much 
public opinion that the city coun- 
cil adopted new regulations for 
bicycle traffic. 

Some high school students in 
Illinois won the cooperation of 
community leaders in their plan 
for a housing survey. One com- 
mittee called on the mayor; an- 
other interviewed the editor of the 
local newspaper. Ward leaders 
and local contractors and archi- 
tects helped the students make 
check lists. Then the students 
made a house-to-house canvass of 
one ward. The information they 
brought back to the classroom was 
tabulated; summaries were writ- 
ten; maps, graphs, and diagrams 
were drawn. Conclusions and 
recommendations were presented 
to various local groups, and final- 
ly the whole survey was used by 
the local housing authority. 

Students in the social science 
classes of a Wisconsin high school 
made a trade survey of their 
community. First, they prepared 
maps to show the extent of the 
area served by their community. 
Then, after preparing an inter- 
view schedule which would reveal 
family buying and trading habits, 
they interviewed 800 families liv- 
ing in the town and surrounding 
rural areas. When they tabulated 
and analyzed their findings, the 
students learned why and to what 
extent people in their community 
were making purchases in other 
trading centers. The study stim- 
ulated local civic and business 
groups to correct some of the con- 
ditions that were revealed. The 
study also accomplished an even 


more important goal—it brought 


the school and community closer 
together. 

In Virginia, a group of 9th- 
grade students worked with a pub- 
lic official in planning a study of 
the recreation facilities of their 
community. They got the facts, 
then wrote two statements which 
they presented to the city council. 
The first was a petition for a city 
recreation and playground pro- 
gram. The second was a promise 
to help make the playgrounds. 
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Other agencies became interested, 
and soon a city-wide recreation 
program was accepted and car- 
ried out by the council. 

Your Own Study 


The most valuable community 
studies grow out of the school’s 
desire to use the educative pro- 
cess in relating community re- 
sources to community — needs. 
Teachers and citizens who have 
this attitude are on the lookout for 
problems and want to find solu- 
tions. Are you wondering how 
you can make a start? Your 
study may begin almost any- 
where, but: 

1. Be sure the students want 

to make the study. 


No 


Keep the plan and _ the 

method simple. 

3. Make the study cooperative 
—in the school and in the 
community, 

1. Interest as many people as 
possible. 

5. Share leadership and dis- 
cover leaders. 

6. Acknowledge help. 

7. Use the results. 

8. Watch what happens. 

9. Find the way that works 

best. 


More Information... 


The article tries to outline 
briefly how schools might go 
about studving their communities. 
You may wish to fill in this out- 
line by reading more complete 
discussions of the subject. The 
list given below contains excellent 
sources which you may obtain 
easily. 

The Community School. Fifty- 
Second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part I]. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Pp. vii + 292. 

School and Community. New 
York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. x + 422. 

Olsen, Edward G. School and 
Community Programs. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
xiv + 510. 
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Colcord, Joanna C. Your Com- 
munity: Its Provisions for Health, 
Education, Safety and Welfare. 
Revised by Donald S, Howard. 
New York: Russell Sage Foun- 


dation, 1947. Pp. 249. 
Clapp, Elsie Ripley. The Use of 


Resources in Education. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 
1952. Pp. xvi + 174. 





Thick N’ Thins 





D. ring the past summer, I had 
the privilege and pleasure of be- 
ing in an area of our Common- 
wealth where the fine traits of in- 
dependence, self-reliance, and in- 
itiative are most pronounced, One 
muggy July afternoon—so humid 
the very leaves of the trees 
seemed to shed tears—a fellow- 
teacher and I were driving along 
a winding road when I noticed, 
from time to time, several small 
saw-mills. These, I learned, are 
owned and operated locally and 
are known as “thick n’ thins.” 
This term, I was told had _ its 
origin in the uneven thickness of 
building material produced when 
the gears of the machinery exe- 
cute a “St. Vitus dance” induced 
by insufficient oiling and the re- 
sultant worn edges of the gears. 

A carpenter has to sort this 
material to insure that only the 
best goes into the structure he 
is to erect. 

In a sense of speaking, we, as 
teachers, are carpenters and must 
sort our “thick n’ thins” of meth- 
ods, techniques, and instruction- 
al materials before we start to 
work. We must use only the most 
suitable materials as we strive 
to build that type of character 
into our pupils that will enable 
them to withstand the unfavorable 
elements of life. 

In order that our educational 
machinery may not go through a 
“St. Vitus dance,” the following 
preventive maintenance chart is 


‘ submitted for your consideration. 


by Bernard Gravitt 


Teacher, Jefferson County 
Schools 


1. Before we start our work, 
do we study the Master Architect's 
blue-print very carefully to re. 
assure ourselves that we are us- 
ing the best pattern? 

2. Have we checked our educa- 
tional gears—motives, objectives, 
and methods of procedure; are 
they well-oiled by Moral and 
Spiritual Values to insure smooth, 
harmonious operation? 





3. Are we as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the pupils’ back- 
ground as time and circumstances 
will permit? 

4, Are the quality and quan- 
tity of our materials sufficient to 
meet present and known or an- 
ticipated needs? 

5. Is the rate of building 
spaced to guarantee durability— 
does it allow time to check our 
progress? 

6. Do we conduct systematic. 
thorough inspections—overhauls. 
if necessary—to determine if we 
are using the correct cutting 
blades for our materials before 
adding them to our structures? 

Teachers, as builders, have a 
tremendous responsibility as they 
participate in the great under- 
taking of shaping the lives of the 
young folks in their care. 
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ART AND THE 


C'LASSR OOM Tra CHER 


How They Supplement Each Other in 


a Co-ordinated School Program 


* ince art depends upon enthu- 
siasm and since enthusiasm in the 
classroom is contagious, the class- 
room teacher plays a vital role 
in any school art program. 

Spelling and reading programs 
will not succeed if these subjects 
are disregarded in areas not 
labeled spelling and reading. So 
it is with the art program which 
cannot succeed unless every pos- 
sible opportunity to make use of 
art in the school is carefully con- 
sidered. Every teacher should 
realize, for example, that simply 
copying a picture requires no orig- 
inality nor thought and, there- 
fore, is not art. “But we don’t 
say it’s art, were doing it for 
social studies.” The answer, of 
course, is that we must consider 
the child in relation to the total 
school program, 

Much of the success of an art 
program will depend upon the 
classroom teacher’s understand- 
ing of its aims and purposes. This 
is perhaps truer in schools with 
special art teachers than in 
schools where the classroom 
teacher has full responsibility for 
the art program. In either situa- 
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by Jesse Todd 


tion, however, the day-by-day 
carrying out of the art program 
rests with the classroom teacher. 
Without her help and interest the 
art program will fail. 


Working Together? 


Several examples will illus- 
trate. The art teacher had made 
great effort to build up the con- 
fidence of a boy in her class. 
Day after day he had been saying, 
“I’m no good. See, I try to model 
a dog and it doesn’t look like a 
dog.” 

“T think it does,” the art teach- 
er said. 

Just then the classroom teacher 
stood beside the boy and in a 
flippant way said, “Is it a dog or 
a horse?” 

The boy turned to the art teach- 
er, “I told you it was no good; 
Miss Brown doesn’t even know it’s 
a dog.” 

It was a simple mistake, but 
the classroom teacher who under- 
stands the aims of the art pro- 
gram knows that it is best not to 
ask what a drawing or modelling 
is. Usually the child will tell. A 


book could easily be written on 





The teacher must understand the aims 
and purposes of an art program. 


how to look at children’s art. 

The boy had done a solid piece 
of modelling. He had made an 
artistic shape. To the artist 
whether it was a dog or horse 
was of little importance. The 
boy needed his self confidence 
built up by praise. This fact was 
very important. Miss Brown by 
one remark had spoiled what the 
art teacher had accomplished with 
time and effort. The boy was 
back where he started. He mussed 


-up the dog. 


Another illustration. The class- 
room teacher brought her first 
graders to the art room to do 
finger painting. The children 
were so enthusiastic about finger 
painting that many of them made 
five finger paintings in one art 
period. Since another class was 
arriving in the art room, the first 
graders had to take their finger 
paintings back to their room to 
dry. They made many trips. 

The next day when the first 
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Children love to do stage sets. The work in large areas has an appeal to them. 


graders came to the art room to 
make more finger paintings the 
classroom teacher announced; 
“Work on the same finger paint- 
ings for the entire period.” This 
was poor practice, but the art 
teacher could not contradict it. 
The finger painting paper be- 
came too dry as the children 
worked. The children felt that it 
was not successful. On the pre- 
vious day the children often 
mussed up the finger paint several 
times on each paper but did this 
quickly and called the finger 
painting done when they arrived 
at a result they liked. 

When they had to work on the 
same finger painting for an en- 
tire period they had to muss up 
a design they liked because they 
had to keep on using the same 
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paper. Since they had to work 
on the same pictures for the en- 
tire period they stirred all of the 
bright colors together as_ they 
worked over and over on the only 
paper they could have. All re- 
sults were a gloomy greenish 
black and they were so dried up 
that no little wiggles showed. The 
children were disappointed. 

In both of these cases the class- 
room teachers and the art teacher 
had not worked together effective- 
ly. Obviously the art teacher can- 
not succeed in bringing creative 
work out of children when the 
classroom teacher finds fault 
where the art teacher gives praise. 
The two must not have opposing 
aims. 

Children’s art is wonderful. It 
hasn’t been spoiled by too much 


academic teaching. It is often 
close to the work of artists. The 
little white clay cat with huge 
pink sunk-in eyes and expressive 
tail fastened solid as it curves 
around his body is a work of art. 
The classroom teacher who pre- 
fers a naturalistic cat needs to 
read some books about contem- 
porary art. The child who made 
the cat used imagination in color 
and in shape. The shape was very 
solid and simple. The result was 
most appealing. 

Another child painted a very 
expressive man. The classroom 
teacher who says “But the head 
is much too large,” needs an un- 
derstanding of the aims of art. 
The child’s painting was full of 
rhythm and expression. 
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was too large to be naturalistic. 

When the classroom teacher is 
with her children in the art class, 
she and the art teacher can sup- 
plement each other and provide a 
more coordinated school program 
for the child. If the classroom 
teacher helps to pour paint from 
the quart bottles to the little bot- 
tles, she is a part of the whole 
creative process. However, if the 
classroom teacher corrects papers 
during the art class, it would be 
better if she went to another room. 
Her nonparticipation puts a 
damper on the art class, for some- 
one is present who is not entering 
into the spirit of the class. 

If she helps the art teacher as- 
sist some child who knocked over 
his paint bottle she is part of the 
group for paint needs to be 
cleaned up and some small chil- 
dren’s hands are not strong 
enough to squeeze water out of a 
rag. 

When big paintings or stage 
sets have to be moved from the 
art room to the classroom she can 
accompany a small group as they 
try to carry the scenery. While 
she does this the art teacher stays 
with the majority in the art room. 

This classroom teacher will 
then wear a smock and older 
shoes like the art teacher for when 
children work freely with art ma- 
terials there has to be a “mess.” 
If she wears good clothes and no 
smock she will stand aloof for 
fear of getting spots on her 
clothes. This attitude can easily 
have a bad effect on the art work. 
Rather than do this she should go 
to another room. The classroom 
teacher who does not spend time 
as a participant in art activities 
with her children cannot have the 
insight which is essential to any 
effective art program. Teacher 
participation is the most impor- 
tant element in the art program. 


Other Prerequisites 


There are, of course, other pre- 
requisites to this program which 
should probably be more general- 
ly understood by classroom teach- 
ers and administrators. High on 
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this list of prerequisites are space 
and material. Children need paint 
and clay, their favorite materials. 
They need large pieces of paper 
and bottles of paint with large 
brushes. Large quantities give 
them freedom. Obviously they 
need table space or floor space in 
order to spread out the papers 
and set the paint bottles close by. 
If the school lacks this space, 
some children may read while 
others paint. 

The solution is not to work on 
small paper size 9 x 12 inches. 
Neither is the solution to limit 
children to crayons with the com- 
ment “this is all we can afford.” 





Freedom of expression is the essence of children's 


There are ways to get money 
for supplies. One enthusiastic 
teacher spent her own money to 
have a few children paint large. 
The results were so pleasing that 
the parent-teachers group bought 
$10 worth of paint. The super- 
intendent was pleased. The art 
teacher now has all of the paint 
she wants and large paper of 
many colors. It took several more 
vears to get the clay. Not be- 
fore she had her stone sculpture 
exhibited in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute Show did the school be- 
come interested. The _parent- 
teacher group asked her to give 

Turn to page 30 
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Beta Club Leads 


The National Beta Club is a 
non - secret, service - leadership 
club for high-school students. It 
was instituted and is operated to 
reward merit, encourage effort, 
and elevate the moral welfare of 
high-school students, the purposes 
and operational provisions being 
set forth in the original Constitu- 
tion of the organization. The 
Beta Club was chartered as an 
elementary-educational organiza- 
tion under the laws of South Car- 
olina on August 31, 1936, The 
Beta Club is rated a non-profit, 
educational organization by the 
Treasury Department of the Fed- 
eral Government, and is accorded 
tax-exempt status. By this rating 
contributions to the Beta Club are 
deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. On June 30, 1954, there 
were 2152 chapters of the Beta 
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by Serving Others 


Club, in 16 States, with a mem- 
bership of 61,561 members. The 
sizes of the chapters vary from 
eight to 260. 

Any high school which is duly 
accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of the state in 
which the high school is situated 
is eligible for a chapter of the 
Beta Club. Eligibility is not con- 
ditioned upon a high school’s be- 
ing approved by any regional or 
national organization or agency. 
Membership in the Beta Club is 
open to any high-school student 
who is approved by—and a cer- 
tificate of membership requested 
by—the executive head of the 
high school where the student is 
registered. Membership is based 
on honorable character, good 
mentality, creditable achieve- 
ment, commendable attitude. 
Membership in other school or- 


John W. Harris, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National 
Beta Club. 


ganizations will not preclude a 
student from membership in the 
Beta Club. 

The legal governing bodies of 
the Beta Club are (1) State Coun- 
cils, and (2) the National Senate. 
The State Councils—made up of 
nine members from among the 
educators of the State—are self 
perpetuating bodies and_ have 
complete regulatory powers over 
the club activities and _ policies 
within the State at the meeting of 
the National Senate. The Senate 
is made up of one representative 
from each State Council, and 
meets regularly once a year to 
elect the National Officers and to 
regulate general financial and 
academic policies. On June 30, 
1954, the membership of these 
two governing bodies consisted 
of: 20 college representatives; 49 
high-school officials; and 17 other 
educational officials—a total of 
86 persons actively engaged in 
educational pursuits. 

The Beta Club is a democratic 
organization, and it seeks to pro- 
mote the ideals of democracy 
among its members. It is not ex- 
clusive or snobbish. Its motto, 
“Let us lead by serving others,” 
is a true indication of the spirit 
which motivates the National or- 
ganization, the local chapters, and 
the individual members. Mem- 
bership is not limited to any per- 
centage of class or high-school en- 
rollment. The Beta Club is self- 
supporting financially its in- 
come being derived principally 
from student-membership _ fees 
and from advertising in the Beta 

Turn to page 32 
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KEA and NEA 
Honor Roll 


Independent 
Districts 
* Anchorage 
Augusta 
Barbourville 
Carlisle 
Caverna 
*Cold Spring 
*Col. of Edu., 
Univ. of Ky. 
* Dawson Springs 
* Danville 
*Fort Campbell 
School 
*Frankfort 
*Fulton 
*Georgetown 
*Greenup 
Harlan 
Liberty 
London 


Counties 
Allen 
*Barren 
Boone 
*Bourbon 
Butler 
* Carter 
*Franklin 
Garrard 
*Grant 
Harrison 
Jackson 
Larue 
Letcher 
*Livingston 
' *McCracken 
Marion 
Mercer 
}  *Montgomery 
Muhlenberg 
*Oldham 
Rockcastle 
*Scott 
Washington 
| *Union 
Louisville Schools 
J. B. Atkinson 
* Albert Brandeis 
California 
Gavin Cochran 
*Victor Engelhard 
Charles D. Jacobs 
, Ellen C. Semple 
*Emmet Field 
George Rogers Clark 
George Washington 
*T. N. Bloom 
Isaac Shelby 
* John B. McFerran 
Nicholas Finzer 
Rubel Avenue 


Shawnee Elementary 





| Stephen Foster 


Theo. Roosevelt 
*William Belknap 
Lynch 
*Mt. Sterling 
Mt. Vernon 
*Paducah 
Mayo Vocational School. 
Paintsville 
* Pembroke 
Science Hill 
*Shelbyville 
Trenton 
*West Point 





KEA membership has 
\ reached an all-time high. At 


press date the membership is 
| 19.313. 
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Tre Kentucky Elementary 
School Principals held _ their 
Board Meeting on Saturday, No- 
vember 20, at the University of 
Kentucky. Mrs. Alma McLean 
opened this meeting with greet- 
ings and Presidents report to the 
District Representatives. 

The District Representatives 
gave reports on their district con- 
ventions, officers elected and 
membership. Mr. O. F. Brown, 
National Representative, reported 
on the meeting with the National 
nomination committee and report- 
ed that membership for Kentucky 
is now 282 members. 

Mr. Claude Taylor, Coordina- 
tor of Supervision of Elementary 
Education, State Department, 
spoke to the group on their pro- 
gram and the effect it has had and 
can have on education in Ken- 
tucky by strengthening the Ele- 
mentary Schools through the work 
of the Elementary Principal. He 
spoke of Future Teacher groups 
and what the Elementary Prin- 
cipal can do to improve teaching 
in the Elementary Schools. 


Mr. E. E. Gotherman gave a re- 
port from the Directive Commit- 
tee, composed of Mrs. J. V. Ewan, 
Chairman; E. E. Gotherman; O. 
F. Brown; Frank Stallings; Mrs. 
Naomi Wilhoit. 

It was decided that each dis- 
trict undertaking a project for re- 
search and study to mail their 
reports to the committee for pub- 
lication, to be shared by the 


group, and made available to 
workshops, regional meetings, 
KEA and _ District Meetings 


throughout the state. 


Dr. James T. Moore, sponsor 
of the group, gave three recom- 
aendations at the close of the 
meeting: for the group to con- 
linue to strengthen their relation- 
ship with the State Department of 
Education; to appoint committee 
to work on annual conferences; 
and, to evaluate their plans set 
up for improvement over a period 
of five vears. 


Officers elected for District 

Elementary Principals Associa- 
tions in Kentucky: 
Fourth District—Mrs. Roy Lee 
Lawrence, Bardstown; Principal 
of Cox Creek Elementary School, 
Nelson County; Board member of 
Fourth District. 

Officers of Northern Kentucky 
Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion—President—J. Park Stroth- 
er, Fifth District School, Coving- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. 
Dorothy Howell, Elmere School; 
Board Member—F. Caton, Ken- 
ton Elementary School, Kenton 
County; Membership Chairman 
—Theodore Gross, Park Hills 
School, Kenton County. 

Second District — President, 
Charles Blanchard, Beech Grove 
School, McLean County; Vice- 
President—Mrs. Grace Perkins, 
Seminary Street School, Hopkins 
County, Madisonville; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Miss O, C. Mackey, 
Snyder School, Davis County; 
Board Member—Lee Heath, Is- 
land School, McLean County; 
Corresponding Secretary — Miss 
Mary Lee Cravens, Lee School, 





* Owensboro, Davis County. 


First District—Mrs. Beulah Strat- 
ton, President, Paducah; Mrs. 
Hunley Wallace, Vice President, 
Cadiz; Reba Gillahan, Secretary, 
Mation; Reba Gillahan was elect- 
ed as a director for three years. 
Eastern District — President, 
Mr. Fred Rigby, Candit School; 
Vice President, Miss Eula Patton, 
Bayless School; Board Member, 
Leroy Dorsey, Flemingsburg 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, L. 
McCauley, Frenchburg School. 
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lL. was the week before the open- 
ing of school in September. Jean 
Ferguson was the new fourth- 
grade teacher at Hawthorne 
School. Margaret Sharer, the 
third-grade teacher, was telling 
Miss Ferguson about the children 
who would soon be in her care. 

“Next on the list is Susan Blake 
—eight years old. Susan is real- 
ly a comfortable child,” Miss 
Sharer commented. 

“Comfortable?” 
Ferguson. 

“Yes. She has such a quiet, 
sure confidence in herself, in her 
surroundings, and in other peo- 
ple. She seems to feel secure.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t know 
Susan, but you make her sound 
rather smug. Everything won’t 
always come her way. What will 
happen when she finds out what 
the world is really like?” 

“That’s just the point. Every- 
thing doesn’t always come her 
way. She isn’t always chosen first 
by the children, nor by her teach- 
ers. And they don’t always play 
the games she wants to play. She 
finds arithmetic quite hard at 
times. Lots of things she tries 
to do don’t turn out successfully. 
But this doesn’t stop her from 
trying again. And it doesn’t dis- 


asked Miss 





Miss Ethel Kawin is director of 
the University of Chicago Parent 
Education Project. A psychologist 
specializing in child development 
and guidance, she is a Fellow of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, and the Society for Research 
in Child Development. 
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A Psychologist Points Out Sonie 
Basic Requirements for a Healthy Personality 


They Don’t Just Grow 


courage her from trying other 
things. She gets angry. Some- 
times people get angry at her. 
I've seen her frightened. I’ve 
seen her sad. I’ve seen her dis- 
appointed.” 

“And still you say she’s com- 
fortable?” 

“Yes, yes, I do. Perhaps the 
whole thing is that she isn’t 
afraid, when there’s real danger. 
She’s not afraid to show anger 
when a situation calls for anger. 
She isn’t afraid to take a chance 
on being disappointed if her plans 
go wrong. She meets hostility on 
the part of a classmate with a 
certain amount of—well, almost 
composure. As a matter of fact, 
she actually seems, somehow, to 
have a very good understanding 
of what the world is like. She’s 
learning to take things in stride. 
She seems to know—and really 
feel it—that when she gets 
thrown off balance she is capable 
of regaining her footing.” 

“Do you mean to say that an 
eight-year-old child has figured 
all this out?” 

“In a way, yes. Not in words, 
of course. I’m sure Susan couldn’t 
say all these things. She’s been 
helped to learn them, but I’m 
sure the help didn’t come in the 
form of words. Not words alone, 
anyhow. 

“T live next door to Susan,” 
Miss Sharer continued. “Her par- 
ents, Mary and David Blake, 
moved into our neighborhood the 
year Susan was born. They have 
three children now. Susan is 
eight, David is six, and Ann is 


by Ethel Kawir 


three.”—All interesting ages. 
“What about the other two? 
Are they model children?” 
“Depends on what you think of 
as ‘model.’ They fight with each 
other sometimes. They get hurt, 
and they cry. They get dirty, 
tired, cross at times. But yes— 
ves, indeed—they do show that 
same busy, friendly, cooperative 
attitude most of the time, just as 
Susan does. I would say they 
are growing in pretty healthy 
fashion — physically, mentally, 
emotionally, socially.” 


Miracle Parents? 


“And I would say that you've 
given me a very thorough answer 
to my question— what do you 
mean comfortable?” Miss Fer- 
guson commented thoughtfully. 
‘Now, what is the process? How 
do children develop healthy per- 
sonalities? What makes a child 
feel secure? There must be basic 
necessities that Susan gets from 
her parents — something more 
than just food and shelter and 
training in obedience. Do we 
really know what these essentials 
are—in the way we know the es- 
sentials that make for healthy 
physical growing? I’d certainly 
like to meet Susan’s parents!” 

“Yes, of course. You'll want 
to meet all your fourth-grade par- 
ents,” Miss Sharer responded. 
“Tt’s just that I have had the op- 
portunity to learn especially from 
Mary and David Blake, Susan’s 
parents, because I’ve lived next 
door to them for so long. They 
are two really human individuals! 
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They seem to know that error is 
a part of life, and they are not 
afraid of making mistakes, or of 
admitting their mistakes. This 
gives their children the reassur- 
ance that perfection is not really 
expected of human beings; nor is 
it a price they must pay to be ap- 
proved, accepted, and loved. The 
Blakes do not need to demand 
too much from their children in 
order to prove to others what fine 
children they have, and therefore 
what good parents they are. 
‘Another thing I admire about 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake is their warm 
appreciation of real effort. They 
freely give praise when praise is 
due, but they don’t overuse it 
just to get their children to do 
what they want them to do. 
“These are no miracle parents, 
but one can’t help being aware of 
the wholesome basic attitudes in 
this family. It’s made me re- 
examine my own motive and atti- 
tudes. Since knowing the Blakes. 
I have realized more fully the 
meaning of the essentials for the 
growth of healthy personalities. 
Yes, Jean, a good deal is known 
about these essentials—enough to 
help us all in our own efforts to 
feel secure and adequate and to 
help our children feel that way.” 


Feelings of Security 


In describing Susan, this ““com- 
fortable” child, Miss Sharer said: 
“She seems to feel secure.”” What 
did she mean by security in this 
sense? Feelings of security are 
often defined as feelings of “be- 
longingness.” A secure person 





A warm, friendly emotional climate 
in the classroom. 
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feels that he is accepted by others 
—that he “belongs.” He feels 
that others accept him as a per- 
son, as one who has something to 
contribute to life. A secure per- 
son feels respected by others, and 
he has a feeling of self-respect. 
Feeling secure is probably the 
most basic requirement for the 
development of a healthy person- 
ality. Just as food is needed for 
physical health and growth, so a 
feeling of inner security is es- 
sential for emotional and social 
growth—for mental health. 


A person who feels secure is 
sure that he has a certain posi- 
tion and certain rights just be- 
cause of who he is, without re- 
gard to what he is or what he can 
do. He feels free to act without 
fear or uncertainty in dealing 
with other people. He has a sense 
of occupying an unthreatened 
place in the world he lives in. 
In a good family environment. 
each member of the family feels 
accepted by the others. Each has 
certain rights and privileges just 
because he is a member of that 
family. Each also has certain 
responsibilities to the others, just 
hecause of who he is—because he 
“belongs” to that familv. 


In a similar way, each citizen 
in a democratic society has a cer- 
tain standing and certain rights 
just because he is a member of 
that society. He has, for example, 
freedom to act, within the struc- 
ture and limits of laws which he 
helps to frame. 

Having a feeling of inner se- 
curity in this psychological sense 
does not mean that each person 
is free or feels free from all 
physical dangers, or from changes 
in environment which may threat- 
en his physical or economic se- 
curity. But he feels able to meet 
such threats coming from the 
world around him because he has 
this inner psychological security. 
Otherwise an individual might 
seek security at the price of 
growth and freedom. For growth 
and development, certain risks 
must be taken. Efforts to gain a 





Belongingness is a two-way 
process. 


static “security”’ against the prob- 
lems and worries of life—based 
upon resistance to change—may 
prevent growth and progress. 

These attitudes and feelings 
are characteristics of maturity. 
They are learned—or not learned 
—from the experience each of us 
undergoes from the day he is 
born. The first experience we 
have—as helpless infants—is with 
security. An individual gets his 
fundamental security from the 
parents to whom he is born—to 
whom he belongs. It is natural 
for the new-born infant to begin 
to acquire this feeling of security, 
of being loved. 

The foundations for feeling se- 
cure are laid down by the mem- 
bers of the child’s household, but 
the circles to which he needs to 
“‘helong” steadily widen. Going 
to school for the first time repre- 
sents a critically important ad- 
justment for every child. In a 
sense, starting to school is to 
the child his first step into that 
wider community which repre- 
sents the world. It is important 
that each child feel secure in this 
new environment. Children need 
a teacher who can accept each and 
every one and help him to belong 
to the group. 

Take the case of Susan, for ex- 
ample. It was important for 
Susan’s welfare that she was able 
to enter school with the good feel- 
ing that new experiences are in- 
teresting; that it’s fun to find out 
about things; that it’s all right to 
make mistakes and learn from 
them: that being friendly helps 
others to be friendly; that co- 
operating and obeying rules, 
though not always easy, are gen- 
erally rewarding. As Miss Sharer 
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suggested, Susan didn’t have the 
words to express this. She just 
felt this way. Her experiences 


had taught her that she “be- | 


longed”; that she was loved and 
important as a person, just as 
others were. 

Even the youngster who feels 
secure enters school somewhat 
timidly. But he enters with the 
eager anticipation of being wel- 
comed, and of belonging there. 
He expects to like his teacher and 
his schoolmates. The child who 
has not felt love and belonging- 


ness at home, on the other hand, | 


is likely to be fearful of the new 
school situation. 


Often he finds | 


it overwhelming. He doesn’t ex- | 


pect the teacher and the other chil- 
dren in the class to like him. 


When he does encounter a warm | 


and accepting teacher, he is likely 
to demand too much of her time 
and attention because he has at 
last found the warmth and affec- 
tion for which he has been starv- 


ing. 
A Two-Way Process 


But the teacher alone cannot 
give the child a sense of belong- 
ing. When Susan entered school, 
she became a member of a group 


—a rather large group of small | 


children. All of them, at first. 
turned to the teacher as a ““mother- 
substitute” for satisfaction of 
their needs. Often their wants 
and desires brought them into 
conflict with each other. 
them had to learn to accept and 
get along with each other. Their 
teacher could create in the class- 
room a warm, friendly emotional 


climate which would help them | 


become able to confront each 
other with good feeling. But 
Susan—along with every other 
child in the group—had to learn 
for herself how to be the kind of 
person her schoolmates could and 
would accept. School is a place 
where every child has to try to 
satisfy his own needs through his 
own efforts and in cooperation 
with others whose needs and 
wants are also entitled to con- 

Turn to page 29 
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Non-Fiction 


The South in American Literature, 
1607-1900 by Jay B. Hubbell. Duke 
University Press. $10. The first 
history-anthology of its kind since 
1910, this book of American literature 
is interesting, comprehensive. and 
scholarly. One noteworthy character- 
istic is the fact that it shows no prej- 
udice or strong feeling of any kind: 
it shows Southern literature and 
American literature, with no divisions. 
The arrangement is particularly com- 
mendable: first there is shown a big 
historical period, such as the Colonial 
Period, followed by further subdivi- 
sions into states. In every instance a 
good historical background precedes 
the selections. In an epilogue Dr. 
Hubbell discusses the literature of the 
South since 1900. Very, very valua- 
ble is the bibliography. which has 
been divided into these topics: Gen- 
eral Studies, Important Topics. and 
Individual Writers. 

Always in Vogue by Edna Wool- 
man Chase and Ilka Chase. Double- 
day. $5. The story of “Vogue” mag- 
azine is essentially the story of Edna 
Woolman Chase, and vice-versa. This 
charming, unrestrained, and amusing 
autobiography is a compilation of 
many things: the author has given 
them chronological sequence by re- 
lating how they affected her. Read- 
ing this book provides a summary of 
American fashion for sixty years and 
a view of many people who were both 
directly and indirectly responsible 
for it. There is a gallery of famous 
and entertaining people. Robert Sher- 
wood, Robert Benchley. Dorothy 
Parker, Clare Boothe Luce. Beatrice 
Lillie and the famous Parisian design- 
ers are among the most interesting. 
The illustrations are numerous and in 
themselves tell a story that is vivid 
and significant. By all counts, here 
is a book destined for wide popularity 
among American women. 

The Revolutionary War by James 
Street. Dial Press. $3. Those who 
read Mr. Street’s The Civil War last 
year know what to expect in this sec- 








ond volume of a projected series deal- 


ing with major American periods. 
dis untimely death in September. 
1954, stilled the pen of a popular and 
versatile American writer. The Rev- 
olutionary War, we are told, was 
planned to anger, amuse, and even 
inform. It is devoted largely to a 
kind of debunking of stories of men 
and events concerned with the Revolu- 
tionary War. Washington, Adams. 
and other prominent figures are 
shown in an entirely different pose — 
and the results are hilarious. The 
real historical value of the book is 
debatable — but all readers will en- 
joy the rampant good humor. 

The Stars at Noon by Jacqueline 
Cochran. Little, Brown. $4.50. In 
1954 the author of this stranger-than- 
fiction autobiography was awarded 
the International Flying Organiza- 
tion’s gold medal for the outstanding 
accomplishment by any pilot — man 
or woman — during 1953. This was 
in asense a culmination of her dreams 
and activities for a number of years 
but actually only one very small facet 
of a varied and talented personality. 
She was born in a_ poverty-stricken 
home in Florida, and through her own 
ambition and hard work she has be- 
come eminently successful in several 
fields. Her experience in the opera- 
tion of a beauty shop expanded into 
owning three cosmetics firms, and in 
1953 she was voted Business Woman 
of the Year. Her career as an avia- 
trix is legend. She has been awarded 
more than two hundred awards and 
trophies. All of these things she re- 
lates with amazing candor. Her story 
is peopled with an array of famous. 
colorful people: but, whether she 
wants to admit it or not, she remains 
the star of her own show. 

Glory, God and Gold by Paul I. 
Wellman. Doubleday. $6. This part 
of the Mainstream of American Series 
edited by Lewis Gannett is an expertly 
documented and splendidly written 
history of the Southwest. The story 
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begins at the beginning. in 1540. Mr. 
Wellman, an experienced and capable 
writer of novels, has used his tech- 
nique to advantage in telling the four- 
century story of excitement, people, 
development, colorful episodes. An 
outstanding book. 


Fiction 

The Leatherstocking Saga by James 
Fenimore Cooper. Edited by Allan 
Nevins. Pantheon Press. Being those 
parts of The Deerslayer, The Last of 
the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneers, and The Prairie which 
specially pertain to Natty Bumppo, 
otherwise known as Pathfinder, Deer- 
slayer, or Hawkeye. 

This is a beautiful book in every 
aspect — all of Cooper’s best tales 
tastefully and artistically combined. 
In addition to the stories — in many 
ways unexcelled in American litera- 
ture — there is an erudite introduc- 
tion by the editor, a biographical 
sketch, a chronological listing of his 
books. and an extensive bibliography. 
Beautifully illustrated by Reginald 
Marsh. 

Jonathan Blair: Bounty Lands 
Lawyer by William Donohue Ellis. 
World Publishing Company. $4.95. 
By the author of the popular Bounty 
Lands. This is a kind of sequel which 
furthers the fabulous career of Jon- 
athan Blair. The time setting is 1820 
when Blair is a leader against the 
Wyandots. Included are many details 
of the post-Revolutionary frontier 
as well as a love story. Generally in- 
teresting and entertaining, but it is 
possible that some readers might find 
tedious the preoccupation with law. 

The Last Hunt by Milton Lott. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.95. The win- 
ner of a Houghton Mifflin Fellowship 
award, this is a story of the West 
that greatly excels the common run. 
It is the story of buffalo hunters and 
the herds they wiped out. Leaders 
were Sandy MacKenzie and Charlie 
Gibson, who had different ideas about 
killing buffalo as well as about other 
subjects, particularly women. A su- 
perior story of action and suspense. 

Speak to Me, Brother by Anne 
Miller Downes. Lippincott. $3.50. 
The six Macroes and their invalid 
mother seemed always to have more 
than their share of trouble — and 
this is the story of the way in which 
they conquered those difficulties. The 
story concerns chiefly Valeria, the 
mainstay, and her crippled brother 
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whose love of music finally enabled 
him to be of substantial help to the 
family. A good family story, about 
which one has to resort to the cliche. 
heartwarming. 


Books For Children 


Joel, the Potter’s Son by Georgiana 
Dorcas Ceder, Abingdon Press. $2. 

This is a beautiful story of Biblical 
days, one told especially for boys and 
girls of the intermediate grades. It 
is an account of a 12-year-old boy 
whose thirst for adventure was satis- 
fied when he accompanied two strange 
men to Jerusalem where he met the 
boy from Nazareth. Colorful in both 
story and illustration. 

Keys to Fortune by Frances 
McGuire. Dutton. $2.50. This is 
another story of a 12-year-old boy. 
but one with an entirely different 
background. Bob Taylor and _ his 
younger brother went with their par- 
ents to the Florida Keys, where Bob 
became involved with the Navy “frog- 
men” and had many thrilling adven- 
tures. All of them will be vicariously 
enjoyed by Bob’s contemporaries. 

How Do You Travel? by Miriam 
Schlein. Abingdon Press. $1.50. Very 
young boys and girls will like the 
pictures and commentaries of the 
ways different things move from place 
to place. The rhymes, pictures, and 
information imparted are all delight- 
ful. 

White Mane by Albert Lamorisse. 
Dutton. $2.75. The 48 pages of 
photographs in this unusual story are 
alone worth the price of the book 
but in addition it tells an enthralling 
story of White Mane, a leader of a 
band of wild horses on the southern 
coast of France and Falco, a primitive 
fisherboy. The story is based upon 
the movie by the same name. 

Sun Dance by Victor C. Spies. 
Follett. $2.50. The middle-aged 
children who like Indian stories will 
find this one seasoned exactly to taste. 
It is the story of Sun Dance and his 
first meeting with white men. To get 
a shiny knife which he wanted more 
than anything the boy had to catck 
an all-black animal to trade for it — 
and thereby hangs this tale. Well il- 
lustrated. 

Horses Across the Ages by Jeanne 
Mellin. Dutton. $3.50. From 2000 
B.C. to the time of General Pershing 
in World War I many fine horses 
and horses of many varieties lived 


throughout the world. Here, in pic- 
ture and commentary, is a beautiful 
account of many of them. The 
author’s pictures are superb and the 
book is a valuable one. 

LaSalle, River Explorer by Alberta 
Powell Graham. Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. The Makers of America books 
are all well done and _ intelligently 
presented for boys and girls of the 
fourth to sixth grades. This account 
of the French explorer’s sojourn in 
America and his view of the world of 
that time are exceedingly interesting. 
The black and white illustrations by 
Avery Johnson are especially good. 

Breakneck Hill by Dorris Walsh 
Hendrickson. Follett. $2. Very young 
readers are likely to make this one 
of their current favorites. It is non- 
sensical but original; it tells about a 
very high and steep hill which was al- 
most more than the natives could 
stand. One day a little boy appeared 
on the scene and presented a solution 
satisfactory to all concerned. Amus- 
ingly pictured in red, white and black. 

Little League Champions by Joseph 
Olgin. Dutton. $2.50. All baseball 
lovers are very likely to give three 
cheers for this thriller of the baseball 
diamond. The central figure is Pee 
Wee Roberts whose over-confidence 
has to be cured the hard way. It is 
a good story of good sportsmanship 
for boys of 10 and up. The foreword 
is by Phil Rizzuto, a shortstop for 
the New York Yankees. 


John Philip Sousa by Ann M. 
Lingg. Holt. $3. The Holt Musical 
Biography Series provides a real serv- 
ice in the presentation of authentic 
and entertaining biographies for older 
boys and girls. John Philip Sousa is 
an ideal subject for such a book, and 
here is a very readable account of 
his life and major musical composi- 
tions. 


All Aboard for Freedom! by Marie 
McSwigan. Dutton. $3. This Junior 
Literary Guild selection is indeed a 
worthy one. It is based upon the 
newspaper story of a group of Czechs 
who “borrowed” a train and drove 
it out of Communist territory. It is 
the story of Franta Kristufek whe as- 
sumes the responsibility and ini’ ative 
in caring for himself and four other 
war orphans. This is a thrilling, 
timely story which maintains interest 
from beginning to end and has as 
well a patriotic value. 
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T he new Social Security Law will 
go into effect soon, and the new 
Teachers’ Retirement Law will go in- 
to effect July 1, 1956. 

In regard to the Social Security 
Law, there.is great reason why we 
should learn as much about it as we 
can, but I think we need to keep in 
mind that nothing can be done about 
the Social Security OASI Law until 
the General Assembly has passed an 
enabling act, calling for a referendum 
and describing the method in which 
teachers would vote on it. Some seem 
to be excited about doing something 
immediately, but we think it would 
be much better to spend that time in 
a study of the new Laws and their ap- 
plication to the profession of 21,475 
members. 

It is not possible for us to write the 
entire membership of the Retirement 
System, so we are trying to reach 
them through the Journal which so 
kindly gives space. 

Teachers have a great deal at stake 
in their Retirement System, which has 
assets now of about $29 million, and 
has nearly 1,600 teachers retired, a 
great many of whom are retired for 
disability. It is our opinion that the 
entire profession should act as a 
group on any matter so vital as that 
affecting the Retirement System or 
Social Security either. If the teachers 
go under Social Security, it will not 
help those already retired. 

Below is a table showing the 
amount which would be payable ac- 
cording to the average monthly salary 
on a 12 months basis from the Retire- 
ment System and from Social Security 
as a primary benefit. ; 


Teachers 

Retirement 

System Social 
Average Without Security OASI 
Monthly Options, Age 65, or 
Salary No Cer- Later. 
for tain Age Primary 
12 Months Annuity Benefit 

$ 45.00 $ 52.50* $ 30.00 


80.00 52.50* 44.00 
90.00 52.50* 49.50 


100.00 52.50* 59.00 
125.00 62.50** 63.50 
150.00 79.00** 68.50 
200.00 100.00** 78.50 
250.00 125.00** 88.50 
300.00 150.00**  98.50** 
350.00 175.00** 108.50** 
400.00 200.00** 108.50** 
450.00 225.00** 108.50** 
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*Minimum annuity on 35 years at 
any age may be reached by age 55, 
or earlier. **Maximum benefit. May 
be reached by members of the Retire- 
ment System as early as age 61 for 
younger members: each year of serv- 
ice will increase the annuity until the 
maximum is reached. In Social Se- 
curity average monthly wage cannot 
exceed $300 unless based in whole or 
in part on earnings after 1954. 

As time goes on, more and more 
teachers’ husbands will be under So- 
cial Security. 

Farmers also are covered now, and 
this means that the farmer’s wife and 
children are protected by Social Se- 
curity. There is no point in the 
teacher buying this protection if she 
has it by reason of her husband’s 
work. 

For a teacher now 48 years old, 
she could accumulate the following 
percentages of salary by age 70 or 
earlier: 

10 years prior service = 10 per- 
cent of prior service salary. 

15 years subsequent service = 22.5 
percent of subsequent service salary. 

20 years under new Law = 35 per- 
cent of average salary for best five 
consecutive years. 

This should provide an annuity of 
half salary on any reasonable salary. 


Consider These Points 


Under the new Retirement Law the 
value of each year of service credit 
will be 134 percent of the gross salary 
instead of 114 percent of the salary up 
to $2,400. This means that the teach- 
er’s service will count up faster under 
the new Law in every case. Every 
teacher retiring under the new Law 
will receive a larger annuity than she 
would have received under the old 
Law, depending upon the number of 
years that she teaches under the new 
Law. 

In a typical county having 125 
teachers, you have about two to three 
retired for disability at the average 
age of near 50 years; and eight to 
twelve retired for age. Six of those 
retired began receiving their annuities 


before age 65, some as much as 20 
years before age 65. About one-half 
of the retired teachers retired after 
age 65. A summing of their combined 
benefits from the Retirement Office 
and a comparison of the benefits they 
would have received had they been 
under Social Security with no retire- 
ment system shows that they will re- 
ceive about 100 percent more from 
the Retirement System as a group. 
As individuals, out of the 12, seven 
could not have qualified for Social 
Security, either because they were not 
yet 65 years old or did not work long 
enough since 1951. Of course all 12 
could retire under the Retirement 
System, and did. Of the 12, six are 
women and if their husbands have 
Social Security, they will each receive 
one-half as much from Social Security 
as their respective husbands receive 
after retirement. 

Also, retired teachers may work at 
anything else; persons retiring under 
Social Security are limited to earn- 
ings of $100 per month or less. 


Strong Points 


The Kentucky Retirement Law is 
as good or better than any other on 
the following points: (1) eligibility 
for early retirement, (2) amount of 
the annuity under the new Law, (3) 
reciprocity, (4) payment of contribu- 
tions while on Leave, exchange, or 
Military Service, (5) the number of 
years one may be absent, (6) refunds, 
(7) options, (8) voluntary contribu- 
tions, (9) interest accumulation to 
member’s account, (10) assets of the 
System, which now amount to $28,- 
800,000, (11) matching by the State, 
and additional State support, (12) 
number of members eligible to retire 
for disability, (13) any teacher may 
be accepted into membership and 
qualify for a proportionate annuity 
at age 70, regardless of how few years 
she may have, (14) administration, 
teachers electing Board Members, 
(15) personal attention to the prob- 
lems of every member, (16) prompt- 
ness with which all retirement corres- 
pondence and business is handled. 
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Norman Vincent Peale, minis- 
ter of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York City, has been 
named recipient of the American 
Education Award for 1955 by the 
Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The award which is made an- 
nually to an American who has 
made a major contribution in the 
broad field of education will be 
presented to Dr. Peale during the 
1955 regional conventions of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. The award has 
been made annually since 1928. 


Film Will Feature 
Life of Billie Davis 


The National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Associ- 
ation of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, joint spon- 
sors of a series of public relations 
films, have announced that the 
1956 film will be about the life of 
Billie Davis, author of “I Was A 
Hobo Kid.” The film, which will 
run about 60 minutes in length, 
will be the first feature-length 
picture in the series. 

Mrs. Davis, lecturer, writer, 
and field representative for the 
Assemblies of God, gained nation- 
al prominence when her article, 
“I Was A Hobo Kid” was pub- 
lished by the Saturday Evening 








the four-story structure. 
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of Kentucky, and it is expected to be ready for occupancy next fall. 
through a $200,000 gift from the Keeneland Foundation, a $722,000 loan from the federal government, and the 
remainder from accumulated earnings in the UK plant fund. More than 300 women students will be housed in 


News and Views 


Post. She gave major addresses 
at the 92nd annual NEA conven- 
tion in New York City in June 
and at the annual convention of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic 
City. 


Book Men’s Club Formed 


On October 28, 1954, the Ken- 
tucky representatives of publish- 
ing companies met and formed an 
organization to be known as the 
Kentucky Book Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

The officers are: President, Lee 
McClain, John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Bardstown; Vice President, 
Curtis Shirley, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Frankfort; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. Ray Binford, Scott 
Foresman and Company, Ver- 
sailles. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association is composed 
of the above officers and two mem- 
bers elected from the group at 
large. These members are Jud- 
son Harmon, Ginn and Company, 
Whitley City; O. L. McElroy, 
American Book Company, Emi- 
nence, 





NEW HOME FOR UK GIRLS—Construction is under way on this modern residence hall for girls at the University 


The $1,250,000 building is being financed 





FTA Publication 


The Kentucky Association of 
Future Teachers of America have 
prepared and mailed to superin- 
tendent, high school principals 
and one teacher in each high 
school the brochure, “Your Fu- 
ture in Teaching”. This brochure 
gives in simple and concise form 
facts about the FTA organization. 
High school teachers and adminis- 
trators are urged to help in the 
recruitment program by making 
this organization available to the 
students of high-school age. For 
additional information write Miss 
Lillian Lehman, FTA Consultant, 
Kentucky Education Association. 


Caldwell at UNESCO 


The World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching 
Professions was officially repre- 
sented at the Eighth General Con- 
ference of UNESCO by Mrs. 
Sarah Caldwell, biology teacher 
in the Akron (Ohio) schools, and 
former president of the National 
Education Association. The 


UNESCO Conference was held in 
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PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
— 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Ulinois. 








CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, lowa 








wr 
BUILD FUNDS for 
EXTRA CLASS ACTIVITIES 


The winning way to build BIG FUNDS is offered 
by SUNSHINE ... the nationally famous SUN- 
SHINE EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS. 
These elegant, original creations present SPECIAL 
VALUES that sell on sight .. . 16 handsome 
cards and envelopes for only $1!! Up to 100% 
PROFIT on every sale you make! Get samples 
on approval and free literature with complete 
money-making details. Write today to: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. ST1. 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office. 
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Montevideo, Uruguay, November 
11-December 11. Mrs. Caldwell’s 
appointment as official observer 
for WCOTP was announced by 
William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary and WCOTP secretary- 
general. 

On the national level, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
recently appointed Mrs. Caldwell 
to the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee on Women in the Services. The 
Committee, composed of 50 wo- 
men representing business, the 
professions, and civic or public 
life, advises the Department of 
Defense on recruitment, training, 
housing, health, and welfare as 
these matters relate to women in 
the services. Mrs. Caldwell’s ap- 
pointment is for a_ three-year 
term. 


Locals Set Goals 


Regulations for coordination of 
local units adopted by Second 
District CTA Conference in Hen- 
derson, October 30, 1954. 

1. Each local association send 
at least one delegate to all pro- 
fessional meetings connected with 
association, with expenses paid. 

2. Announce schedule of regu- 
lar meetings of the local associa- 
tion at the beginning of the school 
year. 

3. Elect all officers of local 
association in the spring in order 
for the president to attend the 
KEA Leadership Conference and 
other summer workshops, con- 
vention, etc. 

4. Every teacher and adminis- 
trator in the district a member of 
a local association, 

5. 100% membership in all 
professional organizations. 

6. Each association set up re- 
quired committees and outline 
duties of each. 





good salaries. 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We have positions to be filled in all fields of teaching NOW. We also need some very 
well qualified teachers, with or without experience, who are interested in getting the best 
positions te be found anywhere, work beginning the second semester in January. Extremely 


Write us. Satisfaction guaranteed in every particular. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone—CApital 4-2882 


Member NATA 
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Teachers Attend Meet 


Twenty-four Kentuckians ai- 
tended the Southeastern Regional 
Classroom Teachers Conference 
which was held in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, in November. The fol- 
lowing Educational Districts were 
represented : 

Fifth District — Paul Bolton, 
Ray Harper, Mrs. Mary Kennedy, 
Omega Lutes, John Mohr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Patton, Mrs. Sara Ra- 
mon. 

Second District — Mildred Jack- 
son, Mrs. Edna Lindle, Mrs. Mary 
Magenheimer, Ruth Ellen Nance, 
Mrs. Dorothy Peak, Mrs. Irene 
Powell. 

Third District — Mrs. Frances 
Rice, Mrs. Audrey Lloyd (Ex- 
change teacher from Germany), 
Grace Wells. 

Central District — Willye Amer- 
son, Mrs. Nancy Ecton (Mrs. Ke- 
ton has attended seven consecutive 
regional CTA conferences). 


Eastern District — Lacey Penn- 
ington. 

Middle Cumberland District — 
Mrs. Beatrice Powell. 

First District—Reba Gillahan. 
Fourth District—Verdi White. 


Bruce DeBruhl, Berea, repre- 
sented the Future Teachers and 
Lillian Lehman, the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


Roberts Heads Schools 


Herschel Roberts, principal of 
Fort Knox School for 13 years, 
has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Fort Knox Dependent 
Schools. Mr. Roberts succeeds 
William E. Kingsolver whose ac- 
cidental death was caused from 
drowning in an abandoned cis 
tern. Superintendent Roberts is 
a graduate of Eastern Kentucky 
State College and has done some 


graduate work at Louisiana State | 


University. 
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Tenure Case Reported 


The October 8 opinion of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals rever- 
sing the Knox Circuit Court in 
the case of Arliss Taylor, et al, 
vs. G. R. Hampton, et al, has been 
mimeographed in the KEA office 
and distributed to superintend- 
ents and local association presi- 
dents. Others desiring a copy 
may request it from the KEA 
office. 

This opinion involved the ten- 
ure of teachers and held that, in 
this particular case, after the 
teachers were hired for a four- 
year probationary period, only 
one more limited contract could 
be entered into which could be for 
a period of one year or two years. 
Subsequent employment could 
only be under a continuing con- 
tract. 


Southern School News 


The Southern School News is a 
recent addition to journalistic 
ventures in the South. It is pub- 
lished monthly by the Southern 
Education Reporting Service with 
offices in Nashville, Tennessee. 


The purpose of the new publi- 
cation, as set forth in its mast- 
head, is that of “providing ac- 
curate, unbiased information to 
school administrators, public of- 
ficials and interested lay citizens 
on developments in education 
arising from the U. S. Supreme 
Court opinion of May 17, 1954, 
declaring segregation in the pub- 
lic schools unconstitutional. SERS 
is not an advocate, is neither pro- 
segregation nor antisegregation, 
but simply reports the facts as it 
finds them, state by state.” 

The project is supported by a 
grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Chair- 
man of the board of directors is 
Virginius Dabney, editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, Exec- 
utive director is C. A. McKnight, 
editor of the Charlotte News. 
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Persons wishing to be placed 
on the mailing list to receive the 
News (no charge) should address 
the Southern Education Report- 
ing Service, P. O. Box 6156, 
Acklen Station, Nashville 5, Ten- 
nessee. 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals has two excel- 
lent publications that have been 
sent with memberships — The 
1954 Yearbook and Guidance for 


Today’s Children. The Depart- 
ment can recommend this as an 
excellent yearbook. 


Following the publication Hap- 
py Journey, that is designed to 
help the parent in preparing the 
child for school, the special bul- 
letin this year Janie Learns to 
Read is designed to help parents 
understand the beginning reading 
program, 

These publications are avail- 


able through NEA. 








Silver Burdett's new, 1954 history texts: 


The Finest Histories Today 


have been adopted for Group | 
on the Kentucky multiple list- 





OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS Grade 4 
LEWIS PAUL TODD » KENNETH S. COOPER 


The story of how the ways of living which we see about 
us have slowly taken shape over the centuries. 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD Grade 5 
LEWIS PAUL TODD » KENNETH S. COOPER 


The story of the people who came to America — the 
dreamers, the adventurers, the builders — and of what 
they, and we, have built here in the United States. 


WORLD WAYS Grade 6 


LEWIS PAUL TODD e KENNETH S. COOPER 


The story of the world's peoples — in Asia and Africa 
as well as Europe — with particular attention to America's 
heritage and its role in the world today. 


Teachers’ guides and learning aids in the texts by Helen M. Flynn 


and Mildred Celia Letton. 


Geography, map, and picture consultant: 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
Representative: AUSTIN S. DURHAM 


9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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Council Publishes Guide 


A pocket-size treatise on Ken- 
tucky’s Foundation Program Law 
has been published by the Ken- 
tucky Council for Education and 
is now ready for distribution and 


by N. B. McMillian 


use throughout the state. 

Titled A Firm Foundation, the 
booklet is intended primarily as 
a guide for meetings or discus- 
sions on the Foundation Program. 








The Finest Geographies Today 


have been adopted for Group | 
on the Kentucky multiple list - 





Silver Burdett’s new and completely revised (1954) 





geography texts: 





WAYS OF OUR LAND Grade 3 
CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS Grade 5 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


OLD WORLD LANDS Grade 6 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


A WORLD VIEW Grade 7 or junior high school 
CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


Teacher's guide for each grade and 


workbooks for grades 4 to 7. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
Representative: AUSTIN S. DURHAM 


9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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It was designed to aid in involy- 
ing lay groups as well as school 
people in gaining a better under- 
standing of the background of the 
law, its provisions, and the need 
for full financial support. 


In addition to a discussion of 
the law and a section devoted to 
questions and answers, the book- 
let includes a section on_ steps 
to be taken toward gaining full 
support for the program. This 
support is expected from the 1956 
General Assembly. 

The booklet can be used as a 
basis for programs given by civic 
clubs, PTA meetings, and school, 
church or service groups. It can 
be used by speakers, discussion 
leaders, or anyone wishing  in- 
formation to use in informing 
others about the Foundation Pro- 
gram, 

A committee of representatives 
from the KEA, State Department 
of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky College of Education, the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and the exec- 
utive committee of the Kentucky 
Council for Education compiled 
and edited the booklet. The Ken- 
tucky Council handled the print- 
ing of the publication. 


The Kentucky Council for Edu- 
cation was formed in 1949 to help 
Kentuckians realize the impor- 
tance of public schools to the 
nation and to arouse in each com- 
munity intelligent leadership and 
the will to improve the schools. 
The Council was instrumental in 
promoting the passage of the 
amendment to Section 186 of the 
State Constitution in the 1953 
election. It has a membership of 
some sixty state-wide organiza- 
tions. 

Copies of “A Firm Founda- 
tion” are available in quantity at 
the following prices: _ single 
copies, 15c each; 2-100, 10¢ 
each: 101-250, 9c each; 251-500, 
8c each; over 500, 7c each. 
Checks should be made payable 
to: Kentucky Council for Fdu- 
cation, 902 Realty Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommends: 
tion by the editor. You will want to 
check and compare these items with 
others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for 
information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 

Toothbrush Kits—a_ special school 
offer. The Junior Kits are for children 
up to 10 years. Available only in 
lots of 20. 20 child-size brushes with 
20 tubes of guest-size Ipana, $2.00 per 
lot. Double Duty Kits for children 
over 10 have unique, twist-handle 
Double Duty brush and guest-size 
Ipana. These also are available only in 
lots of 20. 20 brushes with 20 tubes 
of guest-size Ipana, $3.00. (Educa- 
tional Service Dept. Bristol-Myers 
Products Division, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York) 
Illustrated Word Cards—for 24 basic 
first grade words. Useful to teachers 
and child alike. Gay and_ bright. 
Printed in four colors, 10 ply card- 
board, size 11 x 14 inches. Cost 35c 
per card. (LeCardi, Inc., 339 East 
Main Street, West Carrollton, Ohio) 
“Snapshots Exposed” hits at the es- 
sentials of simple, personal, picture 
taking and literally “exposes” the how 
and why of better snapshooting in 
terms anyone can understand. 32 
pages of how-to-do-it tips lead off with 
a section called ““Meet your Camera”, 
introducing the idea of exposure in 
terms of a splash of light. “Outdoor 
Picture Taking”, the second section 
of “Snapshots Exposed” demonstrates 
with photographic evidence how much 
quality can be added to pictures by 
the use of inexpensive aids such as 
filters, lenses and flash holders. Price 
35¢ at any Kodak dealer. (Eastman 
Kodak Company) 

Suntrol is the name of the new glass 
blocks to control sun’s glare. Double 
cavity glass blocks for exterior walls 
and roofs provide a soothing glow of 
daylight in even the harshest sunlight. 
They are hollow glass blocks with pale 
green fibrous glass diffusing screens 
sealed into their centers. The two 
partial vacuums in the blocks keep 
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out much of the sun’s heat, but the 
psychological effect of the color is 
even more important. Laboratory 
research has demonstrated that light 
coming through the green filter actual- 
ly makes people feel cooler and more 
relaxed regardless of the temperature. 
( Piscburgh Corning Corporation, 


Pittsburgh, Penna.) 


They Don’t Just Grow 





Continued from page 22 
sideration and satisfaction. Be- 
longingness is a two-way process. 

Pamphlets Suggested as Read- 
er References: 

Kawin, Ethel. A Guide for 
Child-Study Groups. Chicago 10, 
Illinois: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
1952. 

Bettelheim, Bruno. Overcom- 
ing Prejudice. Chicago 10, II- 
linois: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
1953. 

Grossman, Jean Schick. You 
Don’t Have to Be Perfect ... 
(Even If You Are A Parent). 
New York 19, New York: The 
National Committee for Mental 
Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 


1949, 
Ross, Helen. Fears of Chil- 
dren. Chicago 10, Tllinois: Sci- 


ence Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, 1951. 

The following pamphlets are 
also related to this topic: 

English, O. Spurgeon and 
Finch, Stuart M. Emotional Prob- 
lems of Growing Up. Chicago 
10, Illinois: Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
1951. 

Escalona, Sibylle. Understand- 
ing Hostility in Children. Chicago 
10, Illinois. Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Ave- 
nue, 1954, 

Hymes, James L., Jr. Being a 
Good Parent. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949, 

Landis, Paul H. and Haer, 
Joanne. Helping Children Ad- 
just Socially. Chicago 10, IIli- 
nois: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
1954. 








New Times— 
New Ways 


afouse — 
A CRAYOLA 





CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 


Cover a heavy coat of light. bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 
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Kentucky State- Adopted 
BENNETT BOOKS 












Recently state- 
adopted for 6th 
grade, social science 
—tthis interesting, 
exciting and dramatic 
~ m= story approach of 
mT = Western Hemisphere 


iy . explorations from 1400 
Ba ¥* to 1950. By George 
See Passat ae) E. Tait. 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
By Nicholas, Trilling and Lee 


GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK 
By Willoughby and Chamberlain 


PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
By Ralph W. Polk 


Free Information 
"DO-IT-YOURSELF AND CRAFT BOOKS" cir- 
cular for men, women and children, describing 
nearly 100 publications, sent free on request. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
7044 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 








SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Motte 


Service to the School Children 
of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 


School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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ART 





Continued from page 17 


a talk. The superintendent was 
present. Now her children have 
clay. 

At first each child had to muss 
up his clay unless he made an ex- 
cellent piece of modelling. This 
of course, was not good practice. 
The child who does his best 
should keep his modelling. He 
may never be a genius, but his 
work is interesting to him and to 
others. Now her school has 
enough clay for all to use freely. 

The importance of exhibiting 
children’s pictures cannot be over- 
estimated. Large bulletin boards 
in rooms and many bulletin 
boards in the halls are needed. 
Pictures are not painted to stack 
in piles. Children like to see 
their work and the work of others. 
An exhibit put up once a year for 
the parents is not the solution. 
Sending an exhibit to the central 
office is not the solution. These 
exhibits should be on the hall bul- 
letin boards at the end of the first 
week of school. They will not be 
good, but as the weeks go by the 
pictures will be better. Some pic- 
tures may be taken down when 
others are ready to put up. The 
exhibit would make another ar- 
ticle. (See American Childhood. 
September, 1954, pp. 10-12.) 

These exhibits have many sec- 
ondary values. They enlist the 
interest of parents and superin- 
tendents. They enlighten the par- 
ents and superintendent as to the 
aims of the teachers and the art 
accomplishments of the children. 
They give the superintendent con- 
crete evidence to guide him in 
evaluating the art program. His 
suggestions and criticisms may 
give the art teacher the opportun- 
ity to explain the program to him 
or to enlist his support in getting 
more supplies or space. 


Enough Time 


Last but not least in importance 
is the matter of time. The art 
period must be long enough to 


get something finished. With the 
exception of the first grade, the 
art period should be no less than 
50 minutes for painting and clay 


work. A 60-minute period is more | 


satisfactory since children need 
to get out paints and mix colors 
for their special needs. This takes 
time and younger children often 
spill paint which will take more 
time. After the paint is mixed 
and all is ready the child must 
have time to paint. 

When working with clay, boys 
and girls need time to finish what 
they start. Children like the kind 
of clay that hardens. They can- 
not work on it a second day for it 
hardens over night. If they can- 
not finish in one art period they 
have to muss it up and start all 
over the next day. Children can, 
of course, bring tin cans with 
covers and keep the clay object 
soft in this can from day-to-day, 
but most children under the 
seventh grade don’t care to do 
this. They like to finish in one 
art class so that they can paint 
the clay the next day. Then, too, 
children seem to bring cans too 
small for the objects they model. 

We must do nothing to cramp 
the size of modelling as well as 
painting and other art forms. As 
stated before, children are freer 
when they make things large. 
when they have plenty of time. 
and when they work in an atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm. Keep in 
mind that freedom is the essence 
of children’s art. 


Jesse Todd’s Biography 


Jesse Todd is an Art Instructor in 
the Laboratory School at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and has written and 
illustrated material for Britannica 
Junior. She is co-author of the four 
Doing Art Books, and has written ex- 
tensively on elementary art in such 
magazines as American Childhood. 
Design, Instructor, Junior Arts and 
Activities, and School Arts. A series 
of six filmstrips, Adventures With 
Art Materials (Society for Visual E¢- 
ucation. Inc.), were recently con- 
pleted by Miss Todd and illustrated 


with color photographs which she | 


made in her art classes. 
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4 State Teachers Available in School Year 1954-55 Only 
[) 1 Magazines, Inc. | 
! 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 1, Illinois | 
: Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
| where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. | 
USE THIS COUPON [) . eens | 
Name 
| | 
| Subject Grade | 
School Name | 
School Address : 
[) | City. , Kentucky | 
I Enrollment: Boys Girls | 
sii staen sta hatte dbaale dabpacunaebienleiadiiaanicpibiapa tia aieniie teen ae nae ace nnlamacanesaiNS yo 
" 9. Catalog. Well illustrated 
| Yours for the ptrkiug catalogs on Auditorium Seating; 
Laboratory Equipment; Church 
: : , ; ; Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
62. A Class Studies Rubber — is _ size of class for booklet. Film- 


a filmstrip showing how a group 
of seventh grade students went 
about the study of rubber.  In- 
cluded is a 32-page, well illus- 
trated booklet for students on the 
discovery, production, processing 
and uses of rubber and also a 
teachers’ Discussion Guide. Book- 
let and Guide may be used with 
or without the filmstrip. Indicate 


strip distribution use limited to 
one to a school. (Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company ) 

7. Fund Raising Plan for Schools 
and Organizations. Includes 
samples on approval of Greeting 
card box assortments, folder and 
complete details of money-making 
plan for schools and organiza- 
tions. (Sunshine Art Studios) 


and Laboratory Furniture. Indi- 
cate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company ) 

Al. A study chart for New Music 
Horizons. A guide to the kinds 
activities found in 
each book of this classroom music 
program, from preschool through 
junior high school. (Silver Bur- 


dett Co.) 


of musical 





child to read . 
the busy teacher. 
juvenile writer. 
vocabulary. 





. . and it makes the complex job of teaching reading easier for 
Each story is a charming literary creation by a top-flight i 
Each language learning is controlled just as carefully as 


Story Books — Study Books — Teacher’s Guide Books 


An Outstandingly Successful Reading Program 
for Grades One through Twelve 


Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch e 


Grades One through Six 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell e@ Grades Seven through Twelve 


Because knowing how to read is the keystone of reading enjoyment, reading 
skills are a major point of emphasis in this exciting series. Reading helps in the 


Story Books are strengthened by a thorough reading program in the Study Books. 
Each selection was tested for pupil interest and for sound literary content. 


Textbooks — Study Books (Grades 7-9) — Teacher's Guide Books 








American 


Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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"A Class 


SHORT 
COMPLETE 


An Educational 
Story on 


RUBBER GROWING, 
MANUFACTURING 
AND USES 


. 
Non-Commercial 
Prepared by 
WAYNE UNIV. 
es 


Write 


Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., 
Public Relations 
Akron 17, Ohio 


FREE FilM STR 

















STUDIES RUBBER” 











EVERYWHERE YOU DRIVE 
IN KENTUCKY 


You'll find this sign dotting Kentucky's high- 
ways. It points the way to superior oil products 
and quality service. Stop in at your nearby 
Ashland Flying Octanes dealer . . . try his 
powerful catalytic gasoline and VALVOLINE, 
the “World's First Motor Oil”. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING. COMPANY 


Ashland, Kentucky 


HARLOW, 


SECOND SEMESTER / 
WORKBOOKS 
FoR ALL GRADES AND 
HIGH SCHOOL - = 
write TODAY FO 
FREE CATALOG! 
ple vat prob- 


i — 
re one that fits your 


en eed 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City e Chattanoga 














Beta Club Leads 
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Journal: some minor income is 
realized from multilithing and 
addressing for colleges and 
schools. The club is entirely ele- 
emosynary—it issues no stock or 
bonds, nor does it declare any 
dividends or bonuses; any sur- 
plus from operations that may ac- 
crue is utilized to assist students 
with loans to continue their edu- 
cation. 

The finance committee of the 
National Senate directs and reg- 
ulates all fiscal policies and op- 
erations. The books and finan- 
cial records are audited annually, 
and an auditor’s report submitted 
to the National Senate. The Na- 
tional Office of the Beta Club ren- 
ders certain specific services to 
the membership and to local chap- 
ters. Among the services to 
chapters are: (1) a charter; (2) 
charter roster; (3) detailed pro- 
grams for monthly club meetings; 
(4) an education fund from 
which a member may obtain fi- 
nancial assistance to help him 
continue his education; (5) ma- 
terials and suggestions from the 
National Office; (6) an official 
visit by a representative from the 
National Office at least once a 
year; (7) State conventions open 
to the entire membership. In ad- 
dition to these services to the 
chapters, each individual member 
is supplied with the following: 
(1) a certificate of membership: 
(2) a membership card; (3) an 


official membership pin; (4) a 
copy of the Beta Journal while the 
student is in high school; (5) a 
gold seal for his diploma. 

The Beta Club maintains an 
education loan fund from which 
worthy and needy members may 
obtain financial assistance to aid 
them with their advanced educa- 
tion. These are three per cent 
loans, repayable a year after the 
borrower finishes his advanced 
education. The number and 
amount of loans are necessarily 
limited by the amount of money 
available from club operations 
and benefactions. From 1940 to 
June 30, 1954, the Beta Club has 
made 721 loans to students to 
help them with their education, to 
the extent of $82,358.83. Almost 
all of the loans are made to stu- 
dents to assist them with first 
year’s college fees—thus enab- 
ling them to get started into their 
advanced education, and _ assist- 


ing them to qualify for aid from | 


the college they attend, (Most 
college loan funds, and many 
scholarship benevolences are not 
available to first-year college stu- 
dents). In all cases loans must 
be recommended by the appli- 
cant’s high-school principal. 
The National Office is located 
at Spartanburg, S. C. and is 
housed in a former residence of 
twenty-two rooms — now offices. 
A regular staff of fourteen work- 
ers is permanently employed — 
with considerable temporary ad- 
ditional stenographic help in the 
fall when the high-school senior 





Present Officers of oldest Beta Club in Kentucky, Sturgis. 
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surveys are being prepared. 

The Beta Club publishes an 
oficial Journal, which goes to 
each member while he is in high 
school. This magazine is a me- 
dium of expression for the mem- 
bership—its pages being made up 
almost exclusively of contribu- 
tions, news, pictures, ete., from 
the membership. Prizes for the 
outstanding contributions a re 
made monthly and annually. The 
statistics for 1953-54 are as fol- 
lows: 503,500 copies printed and 
disseminated, 1,614 news items 
from local clubs, 114 student con- 
tributions printed, 509 pictures 
of members and club activities 
carried. 

The magazine consists of twen- 
ty-four pages, nine-by-twelve 
inches in size, using high-grade 
magazine paper with the front 
cover bordered in gold color. It 
is published during the nine 
school months. The circulation 
at the last issue of the 1953-54 
school year was 68,000. The 
National Office prepares and 
sends to local chapters monthly 
programs. These programs are 
non-controversial and are worked 
out in detail so as to relieve the 
sponsors or program committees 
of the burden of research and 
compilation. The subjects are 
never controversial — such ques- 
tions as those concerning religion, 
politics, sex, or race being care- 
fully avoided. Some of the typi- 
cal subjects are: (1) Good Man- 
ners, (2) How to Study, (3) 
Christmas, (4) Easter, (5) Wash- 
ington, (6) Choosing a Vocation, 
(7) Personality Development, (8) 
Parliamentary Law, (9) Yeuth 
and Democracy. 

State Convention, open to the 
entire membership in the State, 
is held annually. The meetings 
and activities of these conventions 
are conducted entirely by student 
members. The attendance at the 
1953-54 conventions was 12,143. 
The conventions are two- day af- 
fairs ( Friday night and Satur- 
day) with the main features be- 
ing: (1) a talent contest; (2) 
Forum discussion; (3) student- 
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led conferences; (4) election of 
State student officers; (5) ban- 
quet; and (6) dance. Two other 
unique features of the Convention 
are the sponsors’ breakfast and 
the principals’ luncheon. Club 
members attending the conven- 
tions are accompanied by their 
chapter sponsors or other school 
officials. 

The Beta Club co-operates with 


the State Departments of Educa- 
tion in several States (13 in 1953- 
94) in the preparation of surveys 
of the high-school seniors—giv- 
ing certain facts (address, age, 
sex, religious affiliation, father’s 
initials and business, student’s 
vocational interest, and his col- 
lege preference) about the grad- 
uates of all the high schools in the 
State. These surveys are made 





WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





For Yeur Electronics Glenaes 


New teaching aid is RCA’s unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 
experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 


Many scientists worked many months 
with Chicago’s Museum of Industry 
and RCA to help put together this 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. 
This Kit gives equipment and instructions 
that are geared to the skills and technical 


grasp of ages 11 to 18. They can, with this, ° 


build and operate a transmitter and both 1-tube 
and 2-tube radio, 


Coming at this time with increasing interest 
among young people in radio, radar, television 
and the electronics field generally, teachers 
welcome this Kit. It adapts itself to class 
projects with many exciting experiments that 
are fun to do and teach the theory. 


64-Page Booklet 8x514” called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics i is with each Kit. 16 
specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
1 Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Currents and 
Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also 
included are International Morse Code and 
most symbols used in radio, 


Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
sistor; 22 uuf capacitor; .o1 uf caps Acitor; 
B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads; 
antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 
ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
per electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 
knob; 3v4 socket; 1T'4 socket; 3v4 tube; 114 
tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, you Can get ELECTRONICS KIT No.1 described above by writing to 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 


It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 
clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, too. 


1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13. 


. $29.95 plus 25¢ postage. 
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up for the Departments of Educa- 
tion, and for institutions of higher 
learning. This is not a commer- 
cial undertaking. The lists are 
never disseminated to non-educa- 
tional or business agencies, or- 
ganizations, or individuals for 
financial or any other considera- 
tion; they are made available 
only to educational institutions, 
State Departments of Education, 


and to Federal Governmental 
agencies. Educators from all 
levels of educational endeavor 
have attested to their belief in the 
soundness of the objectives and 
activities of the National Beta 
Club. For information write to Na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer, whose 
oftice is: 458 N. Church St., P. O. 
Box 743, Spartanburg, S. C.— 
telephone 7567. 





superior 


in the modern school. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


ere P 











assroom seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desk No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 


Deeply curved, properly positioned back slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 
assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 
Ileavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting ¢ desl top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 


finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 


The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 


337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


in Kentucky 
Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 34! N, 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Scuth. 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky, 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 





3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken. , 


tucky. 

F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and ‘Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 

The fon Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis. 
ville 3, Kentucky. 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, 

* eitiadane Kentu cky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 "Phir National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee, 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky, 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C, Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 


nessee. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 
690 East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Ind. 
Wayne Shrum, 315 N. Franklin Road, In- 
dianapolis 19, Indiana. 
Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. 0. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Fr. 
Thesens Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
B. y—J. Minor Stuart, 





Sadeen. alg 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 

Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
P. O. Box 4226, Jackson, Misssissippi. 
Scott, Foresman and Com — Ray Bin- 

ford, Versailles, Kentu 
George Conley, Ashland, Die. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 


E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, | 


109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L, W. Singer Company, Inc.— f 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


OO — 


' 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale i 


Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentu 


World Book Company—Dave Borland, 269 | 


Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Winston basic textbooks 
adopted on the multiple list 
for Kentucky scnools 


SOCIAL STUDIES GEOGRAPHY 


PRICE, et al. OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES 


The problem-centered social studies program that SMITH, SORENSON, CARLS, HOWARTH 
challenges the abilities of all types of pupils, and that 


3 : : ; Here is the ideal grade placement of materials which 
results in observable changes in pupil behavior. Bee oe ee ee : 


neither “crowds” the learner nor “shrinks” the learn- 
NANCY'S WORLD, Grade 1 ing to make geography easy to learn and easy to teach. 


TOM’S TOWN, Grade 2 OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME, Grade 3 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD, Grade 4 
NEIGHBORS IN THE U. S. AND CANADA, 


OTHER PLACES, Grade 3 


TOWARD BETTER LIVING, Grade 4 





Grade 5 
TOWARD MODERN AMERICA, Grade 5 NEIGHBORS IN LATIN AMERICA, Grade 6 
LIVING IN LATIN AMERICA, Grade 6 NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS, Grade 7 


QUEST OF A HEMISPHERE 


The most fascinatingly written history text ever published! In Quest of a Hemisphere the drama that is history unfolds 
in the stories of the flesh-and-blood people who lived and made the history of America the world’s greatest story. 


ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


Civics in action for grade 9. The pupil learns to be a good citizen by down-to-earth participation in citizenship 
activities. A “learning-by-doing” program. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Community Resources is aimed at helping the child study his own community and his role in building a good group 
life. It develops an understanding of why we need governments; and an appreciation of good government. 


PATTERN FOR FREEDOM 


The most interesting and easiest-to-read history of the United States for high school students offered in Kentucky. Its 
reading level of 9.8 makes it especially attractive for non-college preparatory groups. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


G. Lee McClain Kyle C. McDowell 
402 N. 3rd Street Represented by 768 Della Drive 
Bardstown, Kentucky Lexington, Kentucky 




































Hollie Summers, Kentucky Story Edttor 


EDUCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
By Tunis Romein. This book examines the 
apparent failure of the public school system 
to develop moral responsibility in Amer- 
ica’s youth and shows the necessity as well 
as the difficulty of making faith in God 
once more the underlying basis of Ameri- 
can education. Ready in May. $3.50 


MAKING GOOD COMMUNITIES BET- 
TER. (Revised) By Irwin T. Sanders. 
First published in 1950, this community 
handbook has been completely rewritten 
to include additional research and readers’ 
suggestions. Called by civic workers the 
most practical down-to-earth tool they have 
known for community engineering. It an- 


SECOND SEMESTER — FEB. 5-JUNE 4 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 


Books Published 
by the University 
of Kentucky Press 


KENTUCKY STORY: A _ Collection of 
Short Stories. Edited by Hollis Summers. 
That Kentuckians have written many of 
America’s best short stories is apparent in 
this collection edited by one of Kentucky's 
most able young writers. Inciuded are 
stories by such familiar writers as Jesse 
Stuart. Irvin S. Cobb. and A. B. Guthrie 
Jr.. as well as such other brilliant but lesser- 
known Kentuckians as James Still, Eliza- 


beth Hardwick. and Leane Zugsmith. 
$3.00 





swers a vast need on the part of organiza- 
tional leaders and community planners 


everywhere. $2.50 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
EDUCATION. By William Clayton Bower. 
“Professor Bower's book on Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education has the dis- 
tinctive merits of treating the problem in 
historical perspective and within the con- 
text of the inherent functions of the public 
schools as well as providing practical il- 
lustrations of how these functions should be 
performed. It is the most comprehensive 
treatment of this difficult problem I have 
vet seen. —Arthur S. Adams. President of 
the American Council on Education. $3.50 




































